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An efficient source of nutrients 
















ICE CREAM has five characteristics 
which star it as a food of high nutritional value: 
nutrient contribution ... acceptability... 
completeness of digestion . . . efficiency of 
nutrient utilization ... and adaptability 
to many types of diets. 

Ice cream supplies energy, protein, calcium, 
riboflavin, vitamin A, and all other 
nutrients occurring in milk.! 

Ice cream is popular with all—an important 
nutritional fact. Regardless of its nutrients, 

a food has no value unless it is eaten, and the 
nutrients used by the body. 

Laboratory studies show ice cream is 
completely digested ... its nutrients are readily 
available to the body.?# 

The nutrients of ice cream are well 
utilized ... milk protein, because 
of its desirable ratio of amino acids; 
the natural vitamin A, because 
it is preformed; the riboflavin, 
because it has been shown to be 100 
per cent available to the body. 

No source of calcium is better 
utilized than that in milk. 

Ice cream is valuable for everyday use 
by healthy people—and for therapeutic and 
convalescent diets, where energy value 
and body-building nutrients are needed in 
an easy-to-eat, readily digested form. 

Ice cream is a good food, good for all. 


1Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of 
commercial ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 


*Everson, G., Pearson, E., and Matteson, R. Biological 
availability of certain foods as sources of riboflavin. 
J. Nutr. 46:45 (Jan.) 1952. 


SEverson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caulfield, W. J. 


Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, peas, and almonds, Moderately Active Woman 
judged by urinary excretion of the vitamin by women subjects. 
J. Nutr. 35:209 (Feb.) 1948. 


Moderately Active Man 


7-9 Year Old Child 
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Percent contribution of one serving (1/6 qt.) vanilla ice cream to daily needs for some nutrients. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


trition statements in the 
advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 


Since 1915...the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted to nutrition 
Medical Association. 


research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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Picture yourself in the 


on your Pacific Northwest Vacation 





More fun, new thrills every mile of the way in 
America’s first full length domes—the only dome 
cars between Chicago and the north Pacific coast. 

Lookout seats for 68 give eye-filling views of 
the Mississippi Valley, Montana Canyon, the 
Rockies and Cascades. Charming Cafe Lounge 
on the lower deck. 

Make The Milwaukee Road’s Olympian 
HIAWATHA your train to exciting Yellowstone... 
the dude ranch country ...the mountain and 
marine wonders of Washington. Seattle and 
Tacoma on Puget Sound with nearby Mt. Rainier 


and the Olympic Peninsula. Cruises to Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C. 


OLYMPIAN CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 
TACOMA 





Reclining chair, leg-rest coaches; Touralux sleepers 
that save on berth cost and rail fare; private-room 
cars with unique Skytop Lounge. Wonderful meals 
in the diner. Use coupon for free planning help. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road, 

717 Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 

Please send literature on Super Dome and on [ Yel- 
lowstone [] Dude Ranches [] Pacific Northwest 
(| Colorado Rockies-Salt Lake City- Yellowstone [ Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Northwest [] Canadian Rockies —Vic- 
toria, Vancouver—Pacific Northwest [) Alaska 


Name__ 
Address 
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Conant Named US Commissioner 
for Germany 


James Bryant Conant, president of Harvard University, has 
been appointed United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many. Dr. Conant resigned as president of Harvard in order 
to accept the new post. 


At the time of his appointment as US High Commissioner 
for Germany, Dr. Conant was serving his third term as a 
member of the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 
and AASA. The name of the individual who will take his 
place on the commision will be announced later. 


Kirk Heads Columbia University 


Grayson L. Kirk has been named president of Columbia 
University to succeed Dwight D. Eisenhower. Appointed to 
the staff of Columbia in 1940, Dr. Kirk was vicepresident and 
provost at the time of his appointment as president. 


Oregon Legion Opposes Harassment 
Of Educators 


The teaching profession in Oregon recently received strong 
commendation from veterans organizations and other groups 
in that state. On Jan. 3, 1953, the Legislative Committee of 
the Veterans’ Organizations in the state of Oregon took the 
position that existing affirmative loyalty oaths are adequate 
and will not ask for additional loyalty-oath legislation. In 
concurring with the position of the Legislative Committee of 
the Veterans’ Organizations, the American Legion of Oregon 
issued the following statement: 


THERE is, at present, considerable discussion in the state 
concerning the teachers’ loyalty oath. We, of the Ameri- 
can Legion, concur in the stand taken on January 3, 
1953, by the Legislative Committee of the Veterans’ 
Organizations in the state of Oregon, consisting of the 
Disabled American Veterans, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, American Legion, Military Order of Purple 
Heart, and Spanish American War Veterans. This body 
has adopted the name of the Oregon Veterans Legisla- 
tive Committee. The committee agreed not to ask the 
legislature for any additional loyalty oaths. It appears 
that the existing affirmative loyalty oaths now on the 
statute books are sufficient, if enforced by school 
authorities. 


THE committee further believes that the school officials 
and the board of education should be fully qualified and 
should have the opportunity, if it is necessary, to clean 
their own house without being harassed o outside 
Organizations. State officials and educators have the legal 
support of Section 14, Chapter 134, Oregon Laws of 
1949, and sub-section 3514, Chapter 400 of Oregon 
Laws 1945 (State Civil Service Act) and s111-2102- 
2103-2104, 


THE committee takes the position that sincere educators 
and public officials are best qualified to enforce loyalty 
laws. The committee realizes that an educator must, to 
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be effective, be allowed academic freedom, but empha- 
sizes that such freedom does not extend to the privilege 
of teaching precepts that are inimicable to our system of 
government. 


Other large and influential groups in Oregon that have 
expressed confidence in the public schools include the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American Association of 
University Women, the League of Women Voters, together 
with many newspapers in the state. 


We are proud that in Oregon the public has full faith in 
the members of the teaching profession,’ declares C. W. 
Posey, executive secretary of the Oregon Education Asso- 
ciation, 


Building-Fund Conferences Scheduled 


Educational leaders thruout the country will meet this 
month in a series of regional conferences on the NEA Build- 
ing-Fund Campaign. Conferences have been scheduled as 
follows: Mar. 4: Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 
States iaclude Del., N. J., N. Y., Pa. Mar. 9: NEA headquar- 
ter,, Washington, D. C. States include District of Columbia, 
Md., Va., W. Va. Mar. 12: Thé Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. States include Ill., Ind., Ohio, Mich., Mo. Mar. 14: 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. States include lowa, Minn.., 
N. D., S. D., Wis. Mar. 16: Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash. States include Idaho, Mont., Oreg., Wash., Wyo. 
Mar. 18: California Teachers Association headquarters, San 
Francisco. States include Ariz., Calif., Nev., N. Mex. Mar. 
20: Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. States include Colo., 
Kans., Nebr., Utah. Mar. 23; Jefferson Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
States include Ark., La., Miss., Okla., Texas. Mar. 25: Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. States include Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., 
N. C., S. C., Tenn. Mar. 28: Statler Hotel, Boston. States 
include Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H., R. L, Vt. 


Confidence Reaffirmed in UN and Unesco 


Many national organizations have recently reaffirmed sup- 
port for UN and UNEsco, according to Unesco Newsletter 
for Dec. 17, 1952. Among them are these: 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, adopted a report calling upon church members ‘‘to 
pledge themselves anew to denounce the divisive forces that 
seek to destroy community and concord in the world, thwart 
the working of the United Nations, and impede adoption 
by this country of international measures to safeguard human 
freedom.” 


Twenty-six million members of 20 women’s organizations 
presented Ambassador Ernest A. Gross, deputy US repre- 
sentative to the UN, with a statement supporting the UN 
“as a means of strengthening world peace and freedom.” 
Among the 20 are four on the US National Commission: 
American Association of University Women, General De- 
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partment of United Church Women, League of Women 
Voters, and the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs. 


The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society, 
says its secretary, Franklin Dunham, “is prepared to reiterate 
its faith in UN, UNEsco, and all organizations working for 
world understanding.” It has published a special issue of 
World Affairs in commemoration of UN Day. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has issued The 
CIO and World Affairs, a pamphlet urging “support of the 
UN as the best means of assuring world peace.” 


“Next to the Church, the United Nations is our best hope 
for peace,” says a resolution passed by the Board of United 
Church Women of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the USA, representing some 10 million women. 


The League of Women Voters voted to direct efforts in lo- 
cal comraunities toward ‘‘working for greater support of poli- 
cies designed to strengthen the UN for the purpose of making 
it a more effective force for world peace and prosperity.” 


At its annual convention, the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action urged “even greater participation in the inter- 
national community thru UN agencies.” 


And in Downers Grove, Ill., the schoolboard took a firm 
stand in support of education for living in a world com- 
munity thru this resolution: 


RESOLVED that it is the unequivocal policy of the 
Board of Education of School District No. 58 that there 
shall be no curtailment of the presentation of facts 
pertaining to, or giving rise to, controversial issues of 
state, national, or international importance, unless such 
presentation is otherwise curtailed by law, provided 
always, however, that the superintendent and all teach- 
ig personnel shall exert their best and most sincere 
efforts to present such facts objectively and impartially. 


Congressional Education Committees 
Appointed 


The Eighty-Third Congress has announced appointments 
of the House and Senate committees responsible for edu- 
cation: 

Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee: H. Alex- 
ander Smith [R-N. J.], chairman; Robert A. Taft [R-Ohio] ; 
George D. Aiken [R-Vt.]; Irving M. Ives [R-N. Y.]; 
William A. Purtell [R-Conn.]; Dwight Griswold [R-Nebr.]; 
Barry Goldwater [R-Ariz.]; James E. Murray [D-Mont.]; 
Lister Hill [D-Ala.] ; Matthew M. Neely [D-W. Va.]; Paul 
H. Douglas [D-Ill.]; Herbert H. Lehman [D-N. Y.]; John 
F. Kennedy [D-Mass.]. 


House Committee on Education and Labor: Samuel K. 
McConnell, Jr. [R-Pa.], chairman; Ralph W.Gwinn [R-N. 
Y.]; Wint Smith [R-Kans.]; Carroll D. Kearns [R-Pa.]; 
Harold H. Velde [R-IIl.]; Clare E. Hoffman [R-Mich.]; 
Charles J. Kersten [R-Wis.]; E. Y. Berry [R-S. D.] ; William 
H. Harrison [R-Wyo.]; Albert H. Bosch [R-N. Y.]; Joseph 
F. Holt [R-Calif.]; John J. Rhodes [R-Ariz.]; Stuyvesant 
Wainwright [R-N. Y.]; Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. [R-N. J.]; 
Graham A. Barden [D-N. C.] ; Augustine B. Kelley [D-Pa.] ; 
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Adam C. Powell, Jr. [D-N. Y.]; Wingate H. Lucas [D- 
Texas]; Cleveland M. Bailey [D-W. Va.]; Carl D. Perkins 
[D-Ky.]; Charles R. Howell [D-N. J.]; Roy W. Wier 
{D-Minn.]; Carl Elliott [D-Ala.]; Phil M. Landrum [D- 
Ga.] ; Lee Metcaif [D-Mont.] ; Howard S. Miller [D-Kans. }. 


Special Rates for Film Proposed 


On Jan. 19 Congresswoman Katherine St. George 
[R-N. Y.] introduced HR1939, a bill to permit shipment of 
educational film by parcel post at the present preferred rates 
allowed for books. Mrs. St. George introduced the bill at 
the request of the Postal Rates Committee of the NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction and the NEA 
Division of Legislation and Federal Relations. 


The postal-rates legislation will be handled by the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee: Edward H. Rees 
{R-Kans.], chairman; Harold C. Hagen [R-Minn.]; Robert 
J. Corbett [R-Pa.}; Katherine St. George [R-N. Y.]; Gard- 
ner R. Withrow [R-Wis.]; H. R. Gross [R-lowa]; Cecil 
M. Harden [R-Ind.]; William C. Cole [R-Mo.]; Albert W. 
Cretella [R-Conn.]; Charles S. Gubser [R-Calif.] Edward 
J. Bonin [R-Pa.] ; Joel T. Broyhill [R-Va.] ; Oliver P. Bolton 
{[R-Ohio]; Tom Murray [D-Tenn.]; James H. Morrison 
[D-La.]; George M. Rhodes [D-Pa.]; John Lesinski [D- 
Mich.}; John Jarman [D-Okla.]; Harley O. Staggers 
[D-W. Va.]; Garrett L. Withers [D-Ky.]; John Dowdy 
[D-Texas]; Edward P. Boland [D-Mass.]; Hugh Q. Alex- 
ander [D-N. C.]; Frazier Reams [!-Ohio]. 


Two Educators Die 


William H. Lemmel, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 
collapsed and died Jan. 29 while testifying before a legis- 


lative committee on teachers salaries. 


Jobu P. Steiner, executive secretary of the New Mexico 
Education Association, and NEA state director for New 
Mexico, died Jan. 19, after suffering a heart attack. 


British Offer Summer Courses 


Opportunities for summer-school study in British uni- 
versities are available for graduate students, teachers, and 
qualified undergraduates. Fees—including board, residence, 
tuition, and excursions——are approximately $200. Applica- 
tions must be received by Apr. 10. Address Institute of 
Internat! Education, 1 E. 67th St.. New York. 


Delaware Names New Executive Secretary 


Howard E. Row of Towson, Md., has been named executive 
secretary of the Delaware State Education Association to 
succeed Robert L. Durkee who resigned as of Dec. 12, 1952. 
Dr. Row assumed his new duties on Feb. 1. 


Public Endorses School Support 


Local school districts should spend more money on the 
public schools than they do now, say a majority [54%] of 
the American public, according to a survey made by Princeton 
Research Service. Only seven persons in 100 feel their local 
school district should spend less. 
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OUR READERS 


@ This feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


Life with Children 


@ Indication that many teachers find 
“Life with Children” the best part of 
teaching is found in letters received by 
the JOURNAL staff and the author, Mabel 
Glenn Dowling. [See December 1952 
JOURNAL, page 558.] 


Your article was tops. It must be fun 
to be in your class.—ALICE O'BRIEN, 5503 
Alson Drive, Norfolk, Va. 


Ir 1s a warm and tender piece of work. 
—MAY LYNCH, 335 Prescott Street, Yon- 
hers, N. Y. 


IT RAN so true to my own experiences. 
—ELIZABETH F. THOMPSON, Tuscumbia, 
Ala. 


Ir 1s full of the real spirit of children. 
—L. FRAZER BANKS, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


IN THE midst of the usual hubbub that 
occurs in our ofhce on Friday when the 
staff gathers in from the field, I came 
upon “Life with Children” as I culled 
thru the pile of mail and publications 
stacked on my desk. You have given us 
a masterpiece, for which we offer our 
sincere appreciation. | hope to obtain 
from my colleagues’ JOURNALS the pages 
containing your article so that | may 
place them on the bulletinboards in the 
teachers’ rooms of the seven schools I 
serve.—EMILY C. LEONARD, general super- 
visor, Contra Costa County Schools, 
Martinez, Calif. 


Life Memberships for 
FTA Sponsor 


As A tribute to Carl R. Cooper, found- 
er and for 15 years sponsor of the George 
H. Hilliard FTA Chapter, Western 
Michigan College of Education, our 
members recently presented him with a 
life membership in both the NEA and 
the Michigan Education Association. 

Under his leadership our chapter won 
the NEA citation of National Banner 
FTA Chapter in 1943-44. Among the 
projects (continuing to this day) which 
brought us this award were: pilgrimages 
to our nation’s capitol, with NEA head- 
quarters our first interest, and to New 
York City with focus on UN; participa- 
tion in American Education Week, in 

[Continued on page 134] 
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Easy-to-Handle-Project 


An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 


Pebble-Painting 


Here’s a resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 
is related to the function and form of the materials. 


Have your students 

collect any size of 

stones from 5 inches 
(big) to “inch (small) ; ofany 
color, kind, texture, or shape. 
Let them select pebbles they 
like, and that remind them of 
something. 


Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 

upon than rough ones, although 

rough pebbles make nice lively- 
looking lambs, pineapples 
and log cabins. 


This project can be used for 
any age group. 


For ages where projects 
need a practical application, 
these painted pebbles make 
novel paperweights, in- 
vitations, place cards, 
or desk and table orna- 
ments. If light in weight, 
they could be glued to 
pin and earring backs 

for costume jewelry. 


Have the pebbles scrubbed nice 
and clean. Use India ink with 
a small paint brush. 


Suggest the children keep 
their outlines simple, as 
this is very important for 
good results. The shape of 
the pebble will be the art- 
ist’s source of inspiration. 


EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just.try it sometime soon. 








Poca rr rrr 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* 9n the Valley of the Gum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 








CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Contact this office for teaching positions in Western States and Alaska. 
certification weaned * the States we serve 


505 Columbia Bidg. 
Spokane 4, Wash 
We give information regarding 


ther Offices-Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 


Member N.A.T.A. Ageney’s 7ist. yr C. J. Cooil, Mer. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 





Vacation Destination— 


Exciting NEW YORK! 













youR TOWN 
to NEW YORK 
VIA 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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That grand CENTRAL feeling! Step off your New York Central streamliner in 


Grand Central Terminal, close to New York’s top hotels, shops, theatres. Not a 


holiday minute is wasted! And you arrive rested, ready to enjoy every minute. 





See ALL the sights! View Manhattan from a skyscraper top. Sail around it by 
sightseeing steamer. And have your New York Central ticket agent reserve you 
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The show never stops! Times Square... Broadway hits . . 


. name bands .. . big 
league baseball... famous museums... 


. sidewalk cafes. All part of the greatest 
show on earth—New York! And your tickets to it read—*New York Central.” 
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[Gontinued from page 133| 
radio programs, dramatic skits; use of 
NEA JourNna in classes and in our FTA 
meetings; and work with MEA and NEA 
in the organization of FTA highschool 
clubs and college chapters. 

Such experiences (and life member- 
ships) cost money! How do we do it? 
Most important—our college permits us 
to have an annual sale of favors at 
Homecoming. 

Are we the first FTA chapter to honor 
our sponsor with a life membership?— 
HAROLD CooK, FTA president, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kala- 


MazZoo, 


What Is a Prolate Spheroid? 

\ sports quiz, conducted as a part of 
our junior-high intramural athletic pro- 
eram, met with unusual success. 

The 10 questions devised to require 
research did just that. Rule books, maga 
vines, encyclopedias, parents, and sports 
editors were all consulted by students 
eager to obtain correct answers to such 
questions as: List six wavs by which a 
baseball plaver can get to first” base. 
In what game would you use a lob? A 
bird? A horsehide? A strike? A prolate 
spheroid? 

Papers were graded for grammar and 
spelling as well as for correctness of an- 
swers. Many students spent more time 
and energy in preparing these papers 
than thev ever had on an English com- 
position. Among the most enthusiastic 
contestants were students who seem in- 
terested in very few school subjects or 
actiVities.— JOHN C. AKER, teacher of phys 
ical education, Memorial Junior High- 
school, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Costa Rican School Honors US 

I THINK it is good news to inform you 
that right here in this beautiful Central 
American country of Costa Rica there 
is a school named Fstados Unidos De 
America (United States of America). 

In this school the Fourth of July is 
celebrated with as much enthusiasm as 
in the states. It’s a splendid act of good- 
will. Students and teachers sing the na- 
tional anthems of both countries. 
Among the guests at this year’s celebra- 
tion were the US ambassador and the 
Costa Rican minister of education. 

The good-neighbor policy is also dem- 
onstrated by the fact that other schools 
are named after George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Franklin’ D. 
Roosevelt. As an American citizen, I 
feel proud when I see how these people 
love our institutions and our way of 
living. I'll be happy to try to furnish 
you with any information you ask about 
this industrious and democratic country. 

And let me ask this: Is there any 
school in the United States named Costa 
Rica? — ADRIAN CRUZ-GONZALEZ, Unesco 
delegate to Costa Rica. 
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The Outlook for America 


ry\WO questions deeply concern thinking 

Americans. Will there be a depression, and 
if so, when and how severe? Will there be a gen- 
eral war, and if so, when? How can anyone 
know? Depressions and wars have many causes, 
including psychological factors which are un- 
predictable. Our American economy is compli- 
cated by a huge military outgo, and there are 
those who fear the effect of reducing this ex- 
penditure. 

A survey made recently by the staff of experts 
attached to the House-Senate Committee on the 
Annual Economic Report points to powerful 
forces which sustain our economy. These in- 
clude a tremendous backlog of demand for con- 
struction of every type, private and public; in- 
vestment needs to meet this demand estimated 
to require an outlay of $500 billion between 
now and 1960—$300 billion for durable equip- 
ment and nonresidential building, $100 billion 
for housing, $60 billion for highways, and $40 
billion for schools and hospitals; a huge ac- 
cumulation of savings by the consuming pub- 
lic; and population growth enlarging our na- 
tion by upward of 20 million every decade. 

On the other hand, we have a large consumer 
debt, and our economy is highly specialized 
and intricate. In such an economy, prosperity 
depends on money flow, just as health in our 
human body depends on blood flow. Each in- 
dividual must have the money to buy his share 
of the total production, or someone else is dis- 
employed. Monopoly and other factors which 
disturb money flow tend to produce depres- 
sions. 

Our economy is not only highly specialized: 
it is also a luxury economy, including heavy ex- 
penditures for indulgences. Our system of en- 
terprise has been so effective and our standard 
of living is so high that much of the output of 
American factories would be regarded as lux- 
ury in any other country. Luxuries are things 
which people, if they become fearful, can do 
without. Since the degree of luxury is greater 
than formerly, this psychological factor is 
larger. On the other hand, our government had 


considerable experience during the last depres- 
sion in maintaining money flow and increasing 
buying power. Social Security adds stability 
and strength. 

Will there be general war? The tensions are 
great; there are many unfavorable circum- 
stances, but we hazard a guess that there will 
not be world war in our generation. We cannot 
believe that either party to the world struggle 
wants to commit suicide, which war with the 
newer weapons could mean. Wars have their 
roots in ignorance, fear, want, greed, over- 
population, trade rivalries, racial and religious 
prejudices, and militarism. 

The road away from war is to put more of 
our time and talent and money into education, 
both at home and abroad—to foster mutual 
understanding and appreciation between var- 
ious racial and religious groups, to find ways of 
regulating and controling trade rivalries, to 
help develop agriculture and industry thruout 
the world and thus overcome want and fear. 

We who teach are concerned with more basic 
questions than either war or depression. Our 
task concerns people and the building of pur- 
pose, intelligence, skill, and character in their 
lives. The eternal struggle between good and 
evil is now global, but the issues at stake are 
the age-old issues with which mankind has 
struggled from the beginning: faith versus 
doubt, hope versus despair, truth versus error, 
right versus wrong, freedom versus tyranny, 
love versus violence. 

The worldwide aspiration and hunger for a 
better life should strengthen our faith in the 
future. Our generation is the first in human 
history that ever dared to believe it practicable 
to make the benefits of civilization available to 
the whole human race. 

Let us inspire our people to look to the 
future, as our forefathers did before us, with 


faith in ourselves, in our country, in humanity, 
and in God. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, evrror 
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iN A NUTSHELL 
2 To give is to live. 
% Creative work requires sel fdiscipline. 
+ A man is known by his faith in others. 
& Civilization 1s a process of moral adaptation. 
+ If you got what you want, would you want 11? 
# Evperience has a right to speak with authority. 
& What goes into the mind comes out in the life. 
& Militarism and monopoly tend toward socialism. 


@ The race can save itself only as children are lifted up. 


humanity can be solved. 


& The surest guarantee of a satisfying old age is a lifetime 
of consecration to the wel fare of others. 

& When men learn to make war on the weaknesses in their 
own character, there will be no need for other wars. 

# Every child should be encouraged to stock his memory u ith 


choice selections from the great literatures of all the ages. 


Years of Decision 


THe years between now and our NEA Centen- 
nial in 1957 are years of decision. We are in the process 
of choosing the future of our profession. Let us ask 
ourselves: What kind of teaching profession do we 
want in 1957? Do we know? If we do not know, do 
we care enough to try to find out? Shall we merely 
drift, or shall we plan and work toward worthy goals? 
Shall we allow little differences to divide us, or shall 
we be inspired to unity by a sense of the greatness of 
our common task? 

These are questions which the Centennial Action 
Program seeks to answer. Are you studying that pro- 
gram as it is presented in the publications of local, 
state, and national associations? Are you setting aside 
a part of your time and energy to work toward its 
great goals? The simple truth is that we can have 
and will have precisely the kind of profession we 
choose to create. 

The CAP calls for an integration of our profession 
on behalf of great objectives which have grown out 
of more than a century of experience with professional 
organization. Every local association, every state 
association, every NEA division and department, every 
staff member, every officer of any of our associations 
is concerned with this program. Only in proportion 
as we succeed in getting all our people to work to- 
gether as a mighty orchestra in this program which 
looks far into the future can the high purposes of our 
schools and our country be achieved. 
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% It is thru teaching and teaching alone that the problems of 


An Opportunity for Local Associations 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is the greatest program 
of public relations ever developed by our profession. 
It is one project to which every local association can 
and should make some contribution. Here is an op- 
portunity to give every member something worthwhile 
to do. The time to begin planning is now. Have a 
committee to study what was done last year and to 
think up ways to improve upon last year’s observance. 
The dates this year are Sunday, Nov. 8, thru Saturday, 
Nov. 14. The general theme is “Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility.” 

First, before the opening of AEW, we teachers 
should put our own house in order. How can we ex- 
pect the public to unite behind the schools if we do 
not unite among ourselves, enrol our members, and 
show a united front? Having done that, here are other 
things to consider. 

Make sure that the local member of the legislature 
or of Congress is invited to speak on an AEW pro- 
gram. 

Arrange for the local editor to write one or more 
editorials on the schools. 

Have several people use the “Letters to the Editor” 
section of the newspaper each day during AEW. 

Have school programs put on radio and television. 

Have each member of the local association take up 
with his pastor and the Sunday-school superintendent 
plans for observance of AEW Sunday. Many churches 
are glad to give the morning or evening service to this 
project, with music by school children and a talk 
by a leading teacher or layman, or by the pastor. 

Arrange to have the story of the schools discussed 
by the students themselves on each grade level from 
kindergarten thru highschool. 

Pay tribute to the men and women in your com- 
munity who have helped to build good schools. 

For the first observance of AEW in 1921, materials 
were limited to a small leaflet which was given away. 
This pattern was followed for several years. Then be- 
gan the development of materials for sale. These 
materials have been prepared as a service and sold at 
cost so that the growth in their sales gives an index of 
the development of this important project. The 
amount of these sales by years is as follows: 

1931—S1896.21 1939—$11,115.77 1947—$35,365.14 

1932— 3315.85 1940— 15,817.98 1948— 36,405.46 

1933— 6559.31 1941— 20,962.23 1949— 40,490.01 

1934— 7668.10 1942— 19,119.00 1950— 42,366.45 

1935— 8852.55 1943— 15,808.00 1951— 43,802.63 

1936— 7845.15 1944— 20,244.00 1952— 46,927.23 

1937— 8954.22 1945— 33,189.25 

1938— 9453.06 1946— 32,969.08 


Thru 1935 this project was handled by the director 
of NEA publications; from 1936 thru 1945 by Lyle W. 
Ashby; from 1946 thru June 1952 by Agnes Samuel- 
son; since then it has been under the direction of 
Ivan A. Booker. 

An adequate development of this project would re- 
quire the distribution of at least $160,000 worth of 
leaflets, stickers, posters, bulletins, records, movie 
trailers, and the like. That is equal to one-tenth of one 
cent per capita. There is much work for our local 
associations to do. 
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what happens or by the clock? 

By the former criterion the 
change in the last half century has 
been tremendous; by the latter—well, 
50 years in the light of history is very 
short, indeed. To understand this 
half century we must go back an- 
other 10 years, since the 1890s 
initiated trends which transformed 
our conceptions of and _ practices 
with children. 

Much of what the modern teacher 
takes for granted in his relations 
with children is actually new. Some- 
times the teacher forgets that 60 
years ago children generally moved 
in a lockstep thru schools which 
were without means of measuring 
differences in capacity and growth, 
without scientific understanding of 
the learning process, and too often 
without much insight into what un- 
derlies good and bad adjustment. 

In the history of education the 
names of the great educational phi- 
losophers with their theories of child 
nature stand out. But the basic con- 
ceptions of today are not so much 
the outcome of their theories, which 
were based upon casual observation, 
but rather of thousands of patient 
studies made by men and women 
working on common problems. The 
mantle of the few has fallen upon 
a legion of workers. 


iy HOULD we measure time by 


Changing Attitudes 


Only a century ago our culture 
frowned upon the study of children. 
G. Stanley Hall has told how diff- 
cult it was in the middle of the last 
century to measure the height and 
weight of school children because 
parents objected to the invasion of 
the child’s rights. Nowadays, chil- 
dren, teachers, and parents accept 
physical examinations as routine. 

Great strides in understanding the 
learning process resulted from ex- 





Dr. Anderson is director of the Institute 
of Child Welfare at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 
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A.HALF CENTURY OF 


Learning About Children 


periments first done with adults. 
Bryan and Harter, after studying 
how operators learned telegraphy, 
plotted their observations and pub- 
lished learning curves. More impor- 
tant, perhaps, was their discovery 
that learning is speeded up by pre- 
senting material in larger units— 
that phrases are better than words 
and words better than single letters. 
This not only pointed the way away 
from the old methods of teaching 
reading (i.e., first teaching memori- 
zation of the alphabet) but also af- 
fected procedures in teaching short- 
hand, typewriting, and other intel- 
lectual and verbal skills. 

What was revolutionary, however, 
was the discovery that methods of 
improving instruction and learning 
can result from experiment. More- 
over, subsequent experiments dem- 
onstrated that some of the factors 
determining how the child learns 
are within him—that mere presenta- 
tion of facts to a child does not in 
itself suffice. 

The plotting of learning curves 
with their plateaus was not all the 
90s gave us. William James made 
his pioneer experiment on transfer 
of training. Thorndike and Wood- 
worth followed in 1901 with inves- 
tigations which attacked the doc- 
trine of formal discipline and set off 
a great controversy and much re- 
search. Men were discovering new 
ways of gaining knowledge about in- 
struction and its effects on children. 









The results of many experiments 
on learning and transfer during the 
first two decades rapidly found their 
way into the psychological and edu- 


cational textbooks and made the 
new generations of teachers in- 
terested in the results of scientific 
studies. 


Intelligence Tests 


Now comes a great turning point. 
In the early 1900s, Alfred Binet, a 
French psychologist and expert in 
research on thought processes, served 
on a commission charged with plac- 
ing children in institutions for de- 
fectives. Binet, seeing the injustice 
of depending on general impres- 
sions, tried to devise an objective 
method for testing the children’s 
mental capacities. He came up with 
a method of age-scaling by which 
each child tested could be compared 
with standards obtained from sam- 
ples of children at each age level. 
His testing revealed that children’s 
performance on mental tests in- 
creases rapidly with age, and that 
children at each age level vary great- 
ly in performance. 

The Binet tests stimulated world- 


JOHN E. ANDERSON 





wide interest and brought about rev- 
olutionary changes in attitude. Al- 
tho differences had been recognized 
prior to Binet, many felt that they 
were related to how hard the child 
worked, to his moral fiber, and his 
willingness to try—in other words, 
to a variety of things over which the 
child had voluntary control. 

Binet demonstrated the existence 
of mental capacities varying from 
child to child and beyond voluntary 
control. Furthermore, these capaci- 
ties were independent of the ability 
of any particular teacher. 

This finding was important for a 
variety of reasons. It removed the 
moral blame that previously had 
been attached to some children for 
their deficiencies. Since factors other 
than willpower determine respon- 
siveness to instruction, attention was 
turned to the child’s resources. In 
order to learn about these resources 
it was found that each child must 
be studied individually and instruc- 
tion adapted to his needs. 

The repercussions of Binet’s find- 
ings were tremendous. Bright chil- 
dren, normal children, handicapped 
children, and retarded children were 
measured and studied in the ensuing 
years. Great blocks of information 
accumulated about children, 
their character, and their develop- 
ment. 

Some people feel that intelligence 
testing was overdone and that socie- 
ty became so entranced with its new 
measuring instrument that it neg- 
lected other features of the develop- 
ing child’s life. But no one denies its 
tremendous stimulus to research, 
child study, and individualizing pro- 
grams. The lockstep in the school 
system was broken up. 

The theory that a child’s capaci- 
ties could be evaluated made guid- 
ance and counseling services inevi- 
table. And no longer were children 
punished because of what now was 
recognized as inadequate capacity. 


were 


Veasurement Improves Teaching 


sut the intelligence tests of Binet 
were not the only devices with which 
the rapidly developing science of 
measurement concerned itself. 
Chorndike stimulated a vast amount 
of research on almost everything 
that could be measured in school 
children. 

The second and third decades 
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were marked by hundreds of practi- 
cal adaptations which improved 
teaching procedures thru better as- 
sessment of the performance of chil- 
dren. Moreover, critical attitudes 
developed toward long-existing prac- 
tices, and many experiments were 
designed to evaluate the educational 
process. 

One has only to compare a text- 
book written about 1900, section by 
section, with one written in the early 
1920s to see the great advances that 
were made. And if one goes back to 
a textbook of the ’80s, the differ- 
ences are startling. 

One written in 1888 is before me 
as I write. There is no discussion of 
individual differences or of growth. 
Only three pages are given to learn- 
ing, without using the term. Learn- 
ing is explained as an automatic 
habit. Memory is discussed in 12 
pages without any data. Most of the 
book is devoted to sensation, percep- 
tion, and reasoning, the kind of 
thing now found mainly in texts on 
logic or philosophy. There is no 
quantitative material, no citation of 
experiments, and no tables or graphs. 


Influence of World War I 


World War I marks the next turn- 
ing point. Classification procedures 
based on earlier experience with 
children were developed and ap- 
plied to millions of soldiers. For the 
first time a picture of the young 
adult male population of the United 
States appeared. 

This view of the products of our 
education clearly showed: educa- 
tional opportunity below the capac- 
ity of many youth; illiteracy, due to 
inadequate educational facilities in 
some sections of the country; a sur- 
prising number of correctable phys- 
ical defects; and many personality 
maladjustments. 

But there was also a more specific 
result. After the war, hundreds of 
psychologists and educators, army- 
trained in the new measurement 
technics, moved back into educa- 
tional systems thruout the country. 
They carried with them everywhere 
the theory and the practices for the 
study of the individual which had 
been developed under war condi- 
tions. Many who found their way 
into work with children laid the 
foundation for present knowledge. 

Hence, the 1920s were times of 


great ferment for education. The 
ferment extended into medicine and 
health as well. As the American peo- 
ple set out to remedy defects in the 
physique and training of their young 
men, new sciences and arts relating 
to the physical and mental develop- 
ment of humanbeings were devel- 
oped. Well-baby clinics, preventive 
pediatrics, school health programs, 
child-guidance clinics, and demon- 
strations in public health appeared. 


Child-Development Research 

Soon after World War I great in- 
terest arose in child development. 
Centers for child study and parent 
education were established under 
major grants from the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial at Co- 
lumbia, lowa, California, Minnesota, 
and Yale. Smaller grants were made 
elsewhere. 

Systematic research, hitherto 
largely limited to children of six 
years and older, extended into the 
younger age groups for whom nurs- 
ery schools were established. 

Studies by investigators both with- 
in and without the centers revealed 
many facts on the physical, psycholo- 
gical, and social development of in- 
fants, children, and _ adolescents. 
Longitudinal studies were planned 
and started. 

New technics for determining 
typicalness of the samples of children 
investigated appeared. These in- 
creased our awareness of the effects 
of socio-economic and social status 
upon the development of children 
and led to extensive analyses of the 
environment. The institutes studying 
children emphasized parent educa- 
tion and sought to feed back to 
parents and the community the 
knowledge acquired from their in- 
vestigations. 

Discussions of child development 
and training—which now abound in 
newspapers, magazines, and books, 
on radio and television—made their 
tentative appearance. Great organi- 
zations such as the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers began to de- 
vote more and more attention to 
children. 


Mental Hygiene 


Also out of the experience of 
World War I came the mental-hy- 
giene movement which sought to de- 
crease maladjustment by a preventive 
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program based on the theory that 
adult difficulties could be traced to 
unfortunate childhood experiences. 
Concern with adjustment prob- 
lems led to provision of visiting 
teachers, the establishment of child- 
guidance clinics, and child-study de- 
partments in public schools. 
Implicit in their work is the prin- 
ciple that treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of a maladjusted child means 
seeing him as a many-faceted whole. 
The clinic seeks by interview, ex- 
amination of records, and testing 
to get a complete victure of the 
child’s relation to his environment, 
how he meets school responsibilities, 
how he gets along at home, who his 
associates are, how his peers view 
him, his record in the community, 
his own story of his adjustment. 
Diagnosis and therapy are conducted 
by a team of specialists who, as a 
group, discuss the case’s implications. 


New Attitudes on Maladjustment 


In the '20s and the ’30s, studies of 
the background of delinquent chil- 
dren and of mentally abnormal per- 
sons created wide sensitivity to mal- 
adjustment. Instead of abnormal 
behavior being viewed as immoral 
evasion of the code, or as something 
to be hidden by the family at all 
costs, it came to be regarded in the 
nature of a disease to be studied and 
prevented. 

This shift in thinking has many 
implications at all ages: If there are 
causes, we must locate them; this 
sends us back to studying the child. 

When the child was held person- 
ally responsible for shortcomings, the 
problem of handling him was simple: 
punish him in some way. But if the 
child is at least partially the victim 
of circumstances, we need to know 
the circumstances. And if a case his- 
tory or a clinical record over a 
period of time is available for study, 
the nature of longtime factors be- 
comes clearer, and the teacher sees 
the child not as a unit learning to 
read, but as someone who has come 
out of a family background with ad- 
justment difficulties. The problem 
becomes one of reorienting the child 
to his life space. 


Group Technics 


In the 30s another trend grew out 
of the work of Lewin and his stu- 
dents, who were interested in the 
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The increase in our knowledge 


of child growth and development 


has been tremendous. 


motivation of children. Later came 
the famous experiments on democrat- 
ic and authoritarian atmospheres. 

Independently, the studies of Mo- 
reno on sociometrics and of Parten, 
Thomas, Lois Murphy, and others 
on social behavior had wide implica- 
tions for the study of social groups at 
any age. From such studies came the 
belief that the study of group be- 
havior, or group dynamics, is of 
theoretical and practical importance. 

It can thus be seen that scientific 
work on children contributes to our 
knowledge of adult behavior and sets 
the pattern for studies at older age 
levels. An even more striking ex- 
ample is found in the application of 
many of the technics that originated 
in the study of development to the 
study of the decline of human abili- 
ties in old age. 


The Developmental Approach 


Out of the manifold research on 
the development of children in the 
last half century there comes a gen- 
etic or developmental point of view 
which sees the child at any age, not 
as a single moment independent of 
the past and the future, but as a tran- 
sition point in a stream of experi- 
ences that go back to infancy and 
will continue on into the future. 

For example, the case history was 
developed as an instrument for eval- 
uating and guiding children in the 
clinic. This type of record became 
a basic research tool. The cumulative 
record is its counterpart in the 
school. 

Traditional practice involved 
evaluation in terms of the particular 
moment; now we want not only to 
know how the child gets to the mo- 
ment, but where he goes from it. 
How, in the light of past experience 
and present status, can he be helped 
to become a more effective learner 
and a better adjusted person? 


There have been in the half cen- 
tury some diversions from this view. 
Extremists developed child-centered 
schools on the doctrine that the 
child’s immediate interests should 
determine educational content. Out- 
side pressures were taboo and self- 
demand came into ascendancy in 
these schools. 

The developmental view explores 
the child’s resources and sets new 
goals and aspirations by building on 
his current interests and needs. Be- 
cause stresses lie ahead, it gives him 
opportunities to meet stresses and 
strains in small degree in the present 
in order to build up strength and 
courage for what is to come. 

It asks how to set up stimulating 
environments that will promote de- 
velopment and how to establish 
group atmospheres that facilitate 
good use of powers and abilities. 
What is perhaps more important, it 
sees clearly the importance of time 
as a dimension in the organization of 
behavior and is patient with the un- 
folding of the humanbeing. 


Progress Toward Maturity 


What the child gathers unto him- 
self from his experience continues on 
in time; it is not what is imposed, 
but what is absorbed that persists. 
Hence, a stimulating and rich en- 
vironment provides the basis for the 
exploration of resources; the increas- 
ing specialization that comes with 
growth in a favorable environment 
carries the child forward into eftec- 
tive adult life. 

We are concerned with his prog- 
ress from dependence to independ- 
ence, from interest to responsibility, 
from casual concern to good work 
habits, from superficial to logical as- 
sociations, from egocentric to social 
behavior; all of which are develop- 
ments which carry the growing child 
toward maturity. + 
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By I L. we can do to curb drug ad 
"era is catch them when 
they're young. Get after the kids in 
highschool, keep them away trom the 
wrong environment. Explain the 
dangers of dope. It’s a disease that 
really spreads.” 

This is the belief of some leaders 
in the fight against drug addiction. 
law- 


[hese leaders call 


upon all 
makers, law-entforcers, and educators 

the groups that are mainly respon- 
sible for the downward trend in the 
number of teenage drug addicts. 

By strengthening and entorcing lo- 
cal, state, and national narcotic laws 
and by promoting international co- 
operation in curbing illicit narcotic 
trade, law-makers and enlorcers have 
played a big part in reducing the 
number of addicts. 

By means ol guidance, classroom 
instruction, educational TV, 


ind the 


radio, 
word, educators 


untold 


printed 


have “saved” numbers ol 


young people. 


The Trend Is Downward 


“Has the number of addicts actu- 
ally been reduced?” you might ask. 
‘lL understood from all the recent 
publicity that the drug menace was 
currently sweeping the country.” 

Phe tact of the matter is, accord 
ing to Harry J. Anslinger, commis- 
sioner ol the US Bureau ol Narcotics 
and US delegate to the UN Commis- 
sion for Narcotic 


addiction ol 


Control, drug 
teenagers is not a na- 
tionwide problem but mainly one of 
i few large metropolitan areas. New 
York and Chicago have more than 
three-lourths of all teenage addicts. 

It's true there was an increase in 
drug addiction lor a lew years alter 
World War Il. This was due to the 
lact that China, India, Turkey, 
Greece, and Italy jumped their pro- 
duction ol Much of 
and 


narcotics. 
illicit 


this 
supply became was ex- 
ported. 

However, the international supply 
is now being limited, thru the co- 
operation olf governments in all ex- 
cept Communist China. This curtail- 
ment has already been felt in the 
United States. 

Aside from the temporary postwar 
increase in drug addiction, the pres- 
ent downward trend is a part of the 





Dr. Wheeler is at present teaching 
public-health extension courses for the 
School of Public Health, University of 
Wichigan. 
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FACTS ABOUT 


Drug 


Addiction 


long-range picture. According to the 
Bureau ol 1914 one 
person in 400 was a drug addict; the 
latest figures indicate that only one 
in 3000 is an addict. 


Narcotics, in 


The Law Plays a Role 


Now let's look turther at the part 
the law has played and can play in 
curbing drug addiction. 

Most states already have uniform 
and adequate curb the 
racket provided the judges and their 
communities realize the problem is 
important enough to entorce vigor- 
ously the existing laws. Many dealers 
lrankly admit that the © short 
“stretches” that they do as a result 
of breaking the law are rest periods. 
They say they are more than amply 
compensated by the revenues gained 
when tree. 


laws to 


The recently passed federal law 
[Boggs Act, 1951] puts more teeth 
into enforcement. The maximum 
fine may be $2000 in every case, and 
prison terms are mandatory. First 
olfenders receive not less than two 
years nor more than five years; sec- 
ond oflenders receive not less than 
five nor more than 10 years; while 
third-time offenders receive not less 
than 10 years nor more than 20 years. 

Marihuana has also been classified 
as a narcotic in this new federal law. 
Previously marihuana had not been 
considered dangerous or habit form- 
ing by many persons, altho those 
familiar with the problems of addic- 
tion know that marihuana leads its 
users to stronger narcotics. 

The basic immediate need, recom- 
mends Mr. Anslinger, is increased 
quarantine of youthfrol addicts. 


Every addict is always anxious to 
create a addict. He can be 
counted on to lure at least five of his 
friends into the habit. This can 
pyramid in a hurry if not halted. 
Usually young adolescents are given 
a tree shot or smoke to try tor the 
thrill. Within a time, most 
of them, lacking available money to 
meet their needs, take to stealing. 

At the present time, the only place 
to send most addicts 


new 


short 


(regardless ol 
age) is to jail. First offenders are not 
usually penalized this way if they 
voluntarily ask for treatment, as do 
most teenagers. 

However, there are too few treat- 
ment centers, and full therapy re 
quires six months to a year. There 
are two federal. hospitals tor this 
purpose—one at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, the other at Forth Worth, 
lexas. Both places have waiting lists. 

Since the average age tor addicts 
is under 30 years ol age, there should 
be hope for their cure. But hospital 
records reveal that only one out ol 
five is ever really cured. Authorities 
also state that after a year’s addiction 
there is little likelihood for a_per- 
Inanent cure. 

The only court in the world estab- 
lished solely for judgment of nar 
cotic addicts is in Chicago. Here 
Judge Gibson Gorman attempts to 
sort out the old offenders—past aid— 
from the youths who, often unknown 
to their parents, are addicts who may 
become criminals. 


The School Has a Part, Too 


Now for another side of the pic- 
ture. What is the school’s role in 
curbing drug addiction? 
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Practically all of the 48 states have 
laws requiring highschools to teach 
facts about narcotics and drugs. Out- 
lines, guides, or courses of study from 
the departments of public instruc- 
tion carry suggested plans for incor- 
porating the study of narcotics and 
drugs into the curriculum. 

In the older guides such study was 
usually made a part of health and 
science courses and was buried in the 
study of alcohol and tobacco. Today 
most of the urban areas—where the 
problem of addiction is a real one— 
have thru their departments of pub- 
lic instruction issued new guides or 
outlines offering suggestions to every 
classroom teacher. Los Angeles, New 
York City, and Chicago have recently 
issued such outlines. 

Formal coverage of the subject- 
matter has been extended to other 
areas—the social studies, home and 
family living, and home economics. 
However, the general recommenda- 
tion seems to be: Where need and 
interest warrant, include informa- 
tion and discussion. 

But, you may say, isn’t there a 
danger that teaching about narcotics 
might lead young people to try dope 
just to see what it’s like—with dis- 
astrous effects? Yes, there is this pos- 
sibility. That is why it is important 
in teaching about narcotics to avoid 
overemphasis, Overemotionalism, or 
promotion of an unhealthy curiosity 
to experiment with drugs. Most 
teachers believe that the middle-of- 
the-road and matter-of-fact presenta- 
tion is best. Teachers should be 
armed with uptodate facts, not in- 
dulge in emotionalism. Preferably 
there should be a major inclusion of 
such factual information in either 
the health or science classes, without 
undue and repetitious emphasis else- 
where. “Where and how much” 
might well be decided in your school 
by your school’s health council. 

As to the danger just mentioned, 
the UN in considering the interna- 
tional problem of narcotics recently 
went so far as to resolve that direct 
education of youth relative to nar- 
cotics was not to be recommended, 
for, instead of preventing addiction 
among teenagers and young adults, 
it often defeated the purpose by 
arousing their curiosity and interest 
in experimentation. Since the US 
government supported the resolu- 
tion, the recommendation of our 
Bureau of Narcotics is that “for 
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The National Education Association 
believes that schools should continue 
to stress education regarding the harm- 
ful effects of narcotics by making full 
use of the most recent research on the 
problem. 


The Association invites the attention 
of law-enforcement officers to the neces- 
sity for vigorous action to prevent the 
spread of the use of narcotics and 
pledges to them the full cooperation of 
the teaching profession. 


The Association recommends local, 
state, and federal legislation that would 
impose special penalties for the sale or 
any other form of distribution of nar- 
cotics to minors. 


—Resolution adopted by NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1952. 





those who do decide to go ahead 
with an education program, we rec- 
ommend that the booklet Living 
Death—The Truth Abdfit Drug Ad- 
diction [Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., copies free] is the 
best material for the teenager.” 

If the school area is rural or small 
urban and the problem is not a local 
one, then the discussion should cer- 
tainly be limited. Most teachers seem 
to feel that texts of health and sci- 
ence offer enough factual material 
and that proper presentation will 
not arouse desire to try a “reefer.” 

Furthermore, most teachers feel 
they can and should attack the prob- 
lem of juvenile dope addicts as a 
part of the general problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Dope addicts 
usually come from the wellknown 
group of problem children. Helping 
them to solve their basic difficulties 
is the best way to prevent them from 
eventually forming the drug habit. 

“Teenage addiction .. . is a symp- 
tom of rebellion—against discrimi- 


nation, futility, and frustration,” 
according to George Stevenson, 
M.D., medical director of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health. 
“The great majority of teenage 
addicts come from minority groups 
living in slum areas where life is 
bleak. They are the deprived people 
of our population.” 

Yes, this means we need even bet- 
ter guidance programs with sympa- 
thetic counselors who have time to 
listen and to take the place of un- 
interested parents. Interested class- 
room teachers who know their 
students and their activities and 
companions well enough to recognize 
signs of trouble are essential. Also, 
schools can do much by stimulating 
a planned community recreation pro- 
gram to keep youngsters interested, 
busy, and off the streets. 

Such developments will, of course, 
add to school budgets, but as com- 
pared with the cost of jails, re- 
habilitation, treatment centers, not 
to mention human lives, is it not 
worth the cost? 


We Can. Keep the Trend Downward 


Thus you can see that the law and 
the school are doing much to curb 
drug addiction. It’s clear that they 
can do even more. The law can quar- 
antine youthful addicts, arrange for 
therapeutic treatment, take the ped- 
dlers off the streets, and stop il- 
licit traffic in narcotics. The school 
can provide hard-hitting and factual 
instruction about narcotics, increase 
its guidance function, and _ better 
meet individual needs of the prob- 
lem children. The law and the school 
can keep the drug-addiction trend 


? . ra? ~~ 
downward. + 


There are two ways to keep the 
trend in drug addiction downward, 


according to 


ELIZABETH LOCKWOOD WHEELER 
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TUBBY 


JEAN CONDER SOULE 


i YOU tell Miss Maxwell that 
you ve never seen a gayer summer 
hat than hers, she will give you her 


most delightful, 


curly-edged smile 
and say she’s so glad you like it, be- 
cause it’s her special victory bonnet. 
Phat will leave you quite mystified 
unless you go back with me now into 
\fiss Maxwell’s classroom one day 
early last March. 


“W) acrer Joun Turner, if you do 
that again PH—I don’t know what Ill 
do to you.”” With dismay \ax- 
well heard her disagreeably 
shrill with a little jagged edge of hys- 
teria. Her fourth-grade pupils stared 
round-eyed first at her and then at 
fFubby Turner. Anne realized that 
she hardly deserved a medal for 
skilful action in the line of duty, but 
lor months Tubby’s had 
heen rasping away at her nervous 
system. 
Tubby 


\nne 
voice 


behavior 


really a one-man 
bumper crop of trouble, and instead 
ol improving under her supervision, 
he apparently spent each day think- 
ing up cunning new devices for an- 
noying her or harassing the other 
children. She looked at him, subdued 
lor the moment, a sprawling lump of 
sulkiness in the corner. “Lump” was 
really the best way to describe him. 
He was fat and chunky 
repellent way 
ness this, but 
flesh. 


was 


in a rather 
no small-boy plump- 
rather, unwholesome 

His appearance set him apart from 
the other children, and their attitude 
toward him was a combination of 
ridicule and dislike. They ridiculed 
him because he looked so much like 
an overstuffed sausage. They disliked 
him because he had grown into a 
bully. He was a youngster who 
seemed to derive his main satisfac- 
tion from making other people un- 
happy, and he was achieving marked 


Mrs. Soule, a former member of the 
Journal staff, is active in the Mothers’ 
Group at Scenic Hills School, Spring- 
field, Pennsylvania. 
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Miss Maxwell learned that Tubby’s greedy 
appetite was caused by his hungry heart. 


success in that field. Even his spit- 
balls had a supersonic quality and 
seemed to be radar-controlled. 

\s the bell rang for recess and the 
children outoldoors, 
\nne sat down at her desk to do a 
little concentrated thinking about 
the Tubby situation. She realized 
that she should have taken remedial 
action long since, but with an energy- 
packed roomtul of 42 children there 
never seemed to be time tor enough 
individual attention. 

Ihe very first day she had decided 
that Tubby would be a handtul, and 
now she recalled teeling a twinge ol 
guilt because she had been slightly 
repelled by his tat pink face and 
general appearance ol being ready to 
burst at every seam. 


raced tor the 


“Ada White told me he was neither 
a sylph nor an angel in her room last 
year,” she said to herself, “but that 
he was no problem. 

“Perhaps he sensed that I didn’t 
warm up to him. That would get us 
off on the wrong foot, and the chil- 
dren began teasing him right at the 
start. I guess he must have gained a 
lot of weight during the summer, 
because I remember Joe Black’s say- 
ing, ‘Hey, Wally! What’s happened 
to you? You look like a Navy blimp.’ 
That must have been the last time 
I heard one of the children call him 
Wally, because someone nicknamed 
him “Tubby’ before the first recess 
period was over.” 

Walking over to the window, Anne 
watched the fourth-grade beys play- 
ing ball with the fierce enthusiasm 
of the young and healthy. They were 
all taking part but Tubby. She 
noticed his rococo bulges outlined 
against the side stairs where he 
lounged in elaborate indifference. 

“He’s probably aching to play with 
them,” she thought, “but by this 
time nobody likes him, and even if 
they did, he’d be puffing like a por- 
poise in two minutes. 

Just as she was about to go back 
to her desk, Miss Maxwell saw a 
third-grader come running down the 
steps only to fall flat on an anguished 
and howling face as Tubby, very 
dextrously for one so plump, ex- 


tended a foot just in time to trip 
him. She turned away from. the 
window with a sigh alter making 
sure that the teacher on recess duty 
had seen the incident and was ad- 
vancing with needed quantities of 
reprool, sympathy, and band-aids. 
“He must have a deep and urgent 
drive,” she thought, “to compel him 
to persist in his badness in face of 
all sorts of reprimands and the an- 
tagonism he other 
children. Perhaps he’s so unhappy 
that he can’t 


arouses in. the 


bear it unless other 
people are unhappy too. Or maybe 
he’s willing to do anything, good or 
bad, to get attention. 

“At any rate,” she decided, “ ‘What 
makes Tubby tubby?’ is my question 
ol the week. Ten or 20 years ago, the 
confident would — probably 
have been, ‘He’s too fat because his 


answer 





LBM Dp» »7,- 
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glands aren't functioning properly. 
‘Today, however, we know that over- 
weight is often a psychological prob- 
lem, and instead of snatching that 
extra piece of cake out of pudgy little 
hands, one has to uncover the moti- 
vation behind the urge to overeat. 
As a start toward finding out what 
makes Tubby stuff himself, I must 
get acquainted with the rest of his 
family.” 


When she walked up to the Tur- 
ners’ door, late that afternoon, there 
was Tubby wedged into a_ porch 
rocker eating a large piece of store 
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cake. He looked cold and lonesome, 
and his face was as long and mourn- 
ful as a fat moonface could be. 

In response to her asking if his 
parents were at home, Tubby said, 
“Yup. Mom and Pop are both up- 
stairs with the baby—giving her a 
bath, or supper, or something. They 
usually get mad if I bother them, but 
seeing as how you're here I guess it'll 
be okay to call them.” 

Fifteen minutes with the Turners 
revealed to Miss Maxwell that 
Tubby was a youngster whose emo- 
tional props had suddenly been 
knocked out from under him. Long 
babied by parents who had just 
about given up hopes of having 
another child, he was completely 
unprepared for his sudden and 
cataclysmic shift from the center to 
the outmost periphery of family love 
and attention. 

Without meaning to, the Turners 
had made Tubby feel that he was a 
nuisance, a noisy showoff who was 
always waking baby from her nap, 
someone obviously too clumsy and 
rough ever to get close to a dainty 
little sister. It was no wonder that, 
starving for love and attention, 
Tubby made the mistake of thinking 
it was his stomach that was empty 
and of seeking comfort in food. 

Miss Maxwell’s question as to 
whether Tubby’s current difficulties 
might perhaps stem from his feelings 
of rejection because of the baby was 
received dubiously at first by the 
Turners. But before she left, they 
were busy telling each other that 
they must make a real effort to give 
Tubby the feeling that he was a 


loved and indispensable member of 
the family. 


It woutp be delightful to say that 
all was smooth sailing for Tubby 
and Miss Maxwell from the moment 
on. The fact is, however, that Tubby 
continued to be outsized and unruly 
for some time. 

But Miss Maxwell never gave up 
hope for an instant. At moments 
when she formerly would have been 
beside herself with impatience at 
Tubby, she now had new resources 
of understanding. And instead of 
taking wrong advantage of her kind- 
ness, Tubby’s innate good nature 
began to flower in its warmth. To 
make him feel needed and wanted, 
she asked him to help her in some 
fashion almost every day, and she 
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asked his advice on a number of 
matters of grave import. 

One day while he was helping her 
at recess, she mentioned field day, six 
weeks distant and the most exciting 
day of the year for fourth-graders. 
“Tubby,” she said, “I have a feeling 
you'd be really good in the field-day 
events if you lost a little weight.” 

Tubby’s eyes showed a gleam of 
real interest before he drooped into 
apathy again saying, “I dunno, Miss 
Maxwell. It’s too late to do anything 
about it anyhow.” 

“Now don’t think that for one 
minute,’ said Miss Maxwell briskly. 
“I once knew a very fat little girl 
who, when she was just about your 
age, went on a diet and lost more 
than 10 pounds. What’s more, right 
after that, she took part in a field day 
at her school and won the potato- 
sack race. The dieting was no fun, 
but she decided it was worth it. I 
know, because . . .” Her voice trailed, 
and Tubby nodded wisely. It didn’t 
take a detective to guess that Miss 
Maxwell herself had been that little 
fat girl. 

“What do you say to a contest?” 
she suggested. “It will be a special 
game that just you and I will play. 
I bet that you can’t beat the record 
of that certain little girl.” Again 
Tubby nodded his conspiratorial 
smile uniting the two of them in a 
lean and dessertless world. 


Once started on a diet worked out 
by the school nurse, Tubby stuck 
like a good soldier to his reducing 
regime, tho sometimes he had to 
close his eyes tightly as he passed by 
those comforting puddings and pies 
in the cafeteria. Every Friday he 
climbed eagerly on the scales in the 
nurse’s office to see how the contest 
was coming along. 

As the weeks went by, Miss Max- 
well could see the pounds slowly 
melting from Tubby’s ample bulk, 
and with the inner eye of love and 
understanding she could also see how 
the icy shell was melting away from 
Tubby’s heart. 

When Field Day came in June and 
a reasonably streamlined Tubby won 
the potato-sack race, cheered on by 
friendly classmates, Miss Maxwell 
was really thrilled. 

“It was a tough fight, but we won,” 
she said to herself exultantly as she 
walked home later that afternoon. 

“I hope Tubby never finds out 


“Once Upon 
a Time” 


The ancient and honorable art of 
storytelling has occupied a recognized 
place in our Whittier school curricu- 
lum since 1938. A daily feature in 
each classroom, its final culmination 
is reached in an annual Storytelling 
Festival each spring. 

Interest begins early in the fall 
with the arrival of fascinating, color- 
ful storybooks which the teachers 
have secured on loan from the public 
library. Children from tiny kinder- 
garten tots thru ebullient sixth-grad- 
ers are encouraged to enjoy the thrill 
of selecting their favorite stories and 
retelling them to their classmates. 

During the program, which usually 
lasts about half an hour each day, 
volunteers tell their chosen stories. 
At the end of each story the children 
express their pleasure, discuss what 
they liked about each story, and make 
suggestions for improvement. These 
suggestions are based on previously 
developed criteria such as choice and 
presentation of story, voice, posture, 
and absence of mannerisms. 

As spring approaches, planning for 
the Story Festival begins. In each 
room the children select their favor- 
ite story and plan its presentation. 
Then each youngster tells the story, 
and the group finally decides which 
child is the best storyteller to repre- 
sent them. 

The parents who come to the Fes- 
tival, which is held in the school 
auditorium, are always surprised and 
proud to observe how poised the chil- 
dren are and how beautifully they 
# tell their stories. 

‘ —ELSIE GREEN, principal, Whittier 
5 School, Washington, D.C. 
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that I was actually the most un- 
athletic skinny little character in the 
whole fourth grade. Why, for years 
I was afraid I’d have no more figure 
than a clothes pole.” 

Miss Maxwell paused briefly be- 
fore a shop mirror, to check on the 
fact that her youthful fears had been 
quite unfounded. And that was how 
she happened to see, fall in love 
with, and buy the giddy hat that 
sported a dashing red feather a full 
12 inches long. + 
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Guidance 


: WHOM do I refer pupils who 
are behavior problems?” Every 


junior-highschool teacher has occa- 
sion to ask this question. Often, how- 
ever, no answer is possible because 
neither the organization. nor the 
philosophy of the guidance program 
provides an adequate solution. 

Recognizing this unfortunate sit- 
uation, a group of educators in Los 
\ngeles formed a committee to study 
the guidance function. This com- 
mittee consisted of junior-highschool 
principals, viceprincipals, head coun- 
selors, the supervisor of junior-high- 
school counseling and guidance, a 
registrar, and a health coordinator. 

The group has now worked inten- 
sively for three years. During this 
time a tentative draft of its work has 
been submitted to, and criticized by, 
the local organizations involved in 
the study. Thus, findings of the com- 
mittee are based not solely on arm- 
chair discussion, but on the ex- 
perience of many persons who are 
actively working in the field of 
guidance. 


Teachers Share Guidance Function 


The roles of those guidance work- 
ers represented on the committee 
were analyzed and clarified. So were 
the roles of the classroom teacher, 
the homeroom teacher, the grade 
counselor, and the administrator in 
charge of guidance, since it was evi- 
dent that all members of the faculty 
perform guidance functions in vary- 
ing degrees. 

As the analysis proceeded, it be- 
came clear that even tho individual 
roles varied, all guidance functions 
had to be built upon a common 
foundation. This common founda- 
tion was named the “guidance point 
of view,” a phrase which has become 
a byword with junior-highschool per- 
sonnel thruout Los Angeles. 


Miss Sheldon is supervisor of Junior- 
Highschool Counseling for the Los An- 
geles City Board of Education. 
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The guidance point of view im- 
plies an approach to individuals and 
to their problems which involves 
respect and friendly understanding 
and a desire to assist each person in 
learning to meet and to solve his 
immediate and future problems. 

In addition to absorbing the guid- 
ance point of view, it is necessary to 
be aware of the functions of guid- 
ance, which were defined by the com- 
mittee in this way: 

“To encourage the development 
of the guidance point of view so that 
it will permeate all aspects of the 
school program. 

“To assist each junior-highschool 
pupil to advance toward knowledge 
and acceptance of himself—his abili- 
ties, needs, and potentialities. To 
find opportunities for developing his 
abilities and interests, and for meet- 
ing his needs. To face and to accept 
without defeat realities over which 
he has limited or no control. To find 
means of achieving a way of life 
which is satisfying to him as a person 
and which is in harmony with the 
ideals of the democratic society of 
which he is a member.” 


Guidance and Discipline 
I 


In analyzing the roles of the vice- 
principal and the head counselor, 
the committee came to grips with 
the vexing problem of whether a dis- 
ciplinarian can also be a counselor. 
Their conclusion was: 

“Discipline can be guidance, but 
not all discipline is guidance. If we 
had unlimited facilities, an endless 
amount of time, and infinite wisdom, 
all problems of behavior could be 
handled thru guidance. However, 
due to inadequate facilities, to in- 
sufficient time and information, and 
to the limits of human wisdom, some 
behavior problems cannot be so 
handled. 

“Discipline is guidance if its pur- 
pose is assisting the pupil to advance 
toward knowledge and acceptance of 


in the junior highschool 


is both a point of 
view and a process, 


declares 


MURIEL I. SHELDON 


himself, or to face and to accept 
without defeat realities over which 
he has limited or no control. 

“Discipline in the spirit of guid- 
ance is not limited to the counselor; 
viceprincipals usually handle _ be- 
havior problems as a function ol 
guidance. On the other hand, forms 
of discipline which do not qualify as 
guidance should be administered by 
persons other than counselors.” 

A viceprincipal, the committee 
concluded, can be an integral part 
of the guidance staff without giving 
up his traditional functions. 


Over-All Coordinator Needed 


The committee decided that in 
order to ensure the smooth function- 
ing of a guidance program, there 
should be one person in authority 
to assume the responsibility of over- 
all coordinator. Such a person, desig- 
nated as “administrator in charge of 
guidance,” might be either the prin- 
cipal or any one of the viceprin- 
cipals. The committee summarized 
the functions of the position of co- 
ordinator as follows: 

“To understand and accept the 
guidance point of view. To coordi- 
nate or to unify related aspects ol 
guidance—e.g., those which usually 
exist in the counseling, health, and 
attendance offices. 

“To function as the leader of the 
guidance staff, which includes those 
persons concerned with the major 
areas of school guidance—the regis- 
trar, the head counselor, the health 
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coordinator, the grade counselors, 
and the viceprincipals. 

“To correlate the related work of 
the viceprincipals and the guidance 
staff, and to clarify their respective 
roles. 

“To see to it that the guidance or- 
ganization makes it possible for each 
pupil to be wellknown by at least 
one individual on the faculty. 

“To supervise the entire guidance 
program in the school. 

“To work with the head counselor 
in planning and organizing the guid- 
ance program; in acquainting all 
teachers with guidance facilities, 
services, and personnel; in formulat- 
ing, evaluating, and revising guid- 
ance policies; in selling and inter- 
preting the guidance program to the 
school and to the community. 

“To work with the appropriate ad- 
ministrator of the school in planning 
and carrying out group guidance 
activities in the classes. 

“To determine the policy for use 
of health data in such aspects of the 
school program as cafeteria work, 
and noon and afternoon athletics. 

“To arrange for the coordination 
of all home contacts, including the 
clearance of conferences with parents 
at school or at home. 

“To provide for continual train- 
ing in guidance for all certificated 
personnel within the school. 

“To arrange for the indoctrina- 
tion and orientation of the classified 
personnel to the guidance point of 
view. 

“To establish a procedure for call- 
ing case-study conferences. 

“To provide for the continual 
evaluation of the school’s guidance 
program in terms of the special needs 
of the school and the guidance frame- 
work for the junior highschools of 
the Los Angeles City School Dis- 
trict.” 

In a school each person has a role 
to play in the guidance program. 
Altho guidance specialists play im- 
portant parts in helping pupils to 
make adjustments once problems 
have developed, the classroom 
teacher has the more important func- 
tion of preventing many adjustment 
problems from arising. In this role 
his aims should be: 

“To provide a classroom atmos- 
phere conducive to guidance. 

“To perceive significant attitudes, 
behavior, and physical condition of 
pupils. 
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“To have a functional understand- 
ing of the available guidance facili- 
ties, services, and personnel within 
the school. 

“To consider and to treat prob- 
lems of pupil maladjustment with a 
realization that guidance based upon 
understanding is better than disci- 
pline based upon authority. 

“To obtain and to use informa- 
tion pertinent to the understanding, 
the guiding, and the teaching of the 
pupils with whom he comes in con- 
tact. 

“Thru written reports and oral 
comments, to contribute information 


pertinent to understanding and 
guiding pupils. 
“To refer to individuals on the 


guidance staff those pupils who seem 
to need additional help or study, and 
to follow up such referrals. 

“To participate in case-study con- 
ferences of pupils in his classes. 

“To follow up recommendations 
made for improving the adjustment 
of pupils.” 

In the analysis of the roles, the 
committee has attempted to describe 
each of them in such a way that they 
may be adapted to the guidance or- 
ganization of any junior highschool. 





Obviously the roles described will 
be differently assigned in different 
schools. Several roles may be _ per- 
formed by one individual. Titles will 
vary. The one fundamental feature 
which must be present if the guid- 
ance program is to be fully eftective 
is an understanding by the entire 
faculty of the purpose of each role 
and of its integration into the total 
program. 


Indirect Benefits Result 


The committee felt that a success- 
ful junior-highschool program will 
produce many indirect beneficial re- 
sults. For example, home-school 
contacts will be closer and parents 
will feel they are partners with 
school personnel in guiding the child. 

Teachers will generally be more 
concerned with causes of undesirable 
behavior than with the behavior it- 
self. This approach usually results in 
fewer discipline problems because 
children tend to respond more favor- 
ably to the guidance approach than 
to the heavy hand of authority. 
Better classroom work will result 
from the friendly, relaxed atmos- 
phere created by the guidance point 
of view. + 


_ 





LUNCH 


Every noon 


tte ail The teachers sat 
Vas ab Together 
My 





At a long table in 
the school cafeteria. 
It was 

Reserved! 

This meant 

Only teachers 
Could sit there 

And talk 

About 

The Problems 

Of Education. 
Clementine 

Was often extravagant. 
She had dessert, 
And sometimes 

She 

Had time to eat it 
Before 

The first 

Warning bell rang. 


Written and drawn by Ellen Shuart, Oak 
Park, Ill; Ruth Danielson Davis, Madison, 
Wis.; and Marjorie Kircher of New York City. 
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Recreation Education 


for Children 


IRMI.Y convinced that recreation 
it should involve experiences more 
creative than staring at television in 
a hypnotic trance, American educa- 
tors have been taking active steps to 
bring rich, dynamic recreational pro- 
grams into the school, beginning at 
the elementary level. 

This article is an effort to sample 
some of the types of leisuretime ac- 
tivities being provided in the Cali- 
fornia elementary schools. I have 
picked California because I am fa- 
miliar with its programs, but wish to 
emphasize that noteworthy activities 
are taking place thruout the country. 
Because of space limitations only a 
few of the hundreds of excellent pro- 
erams in California can be men- 
tioned. 

Let us start with a look at the Jef- 
ferson School in Fresno. Here, club 
activities replace ordinary studies 
every Monday afternoon starting at 
2:30. Clubs can be kept to a maxi- 
mum size of 20 because primary 
teachers whose classes have been dis- 
missed for the day supplement the 
grade-school teachers as club spon- 
sors. 

Visitors, who are always welcome, 
are fascinated by the variety of ab- 
sorbing pursuits, which include 
handicraft, stamp collecting, puppets 
and marionettes, square dancing, 
cocking, travel discussions, cartoon- 
ing, and making model airplanes. 


Varied Activities in Sacramento 


Boys and girls in Sacramento 
schools enjoy frequent trips to both 
the Junior Museum, which has an 
excellent supply of live animals, and 
to the Crocker Art Gallery, where 
special classes are organized for the 
children. Hundreds of Sacramento 
children each summer participate in 
music classes—which lead to the or- 
ganization of junior bands and or- 
chestras. 

Many films are shown on nature 





Mr. Means is consultant in school 


recreation for the California State De- 
partment of Education, 
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study, travel, and recreation. English 
classes promote recreational reading, 
and traveling libraries operate dur- 
ing the summer. The school shops 
specialize in skills that can be used 
in leisuretime crafts. 

In the schools of Burbank, chil- 
dren learn the technics of making 
murals, illustrations, or paintings; 
develop collections of stamps, rocks, 
flowers, or leaves; learn to weave, 
sew, and dye; construct models in 
wood; or have experiences in dram- 
atization and dramatic play—to give 
an incomplete list. 

The Santa Barbara schools have 
long regarded recreation as one of 
the eight basic functions of human 
living. Arts and crafts, physical skills, 
social graces, sportsmanship, con- 
structive use of facilities at school 
and in state and federal parks, and 
individual counseling are all em- 
phasized. 


Long Beach Fosters Creative Work 


Every visit to the Long Beach 
schools discloses further evidence of 
excellent work. In the social-studies 
unit one may see children handling 
tools and working with wood in 
creating their Indian villages, cov- 
ered wagons, and pioneer forts. In 
the Chinese unit children learn the 
rudiments of clay work and glazing. 
They make cheese and imitation 
Swiss carvings in the Swiss unit. 

A close administrative relationship 
between community recreation and 
the schools in Long Beach guaran- 
tees that skills learned thru instruc- 
tion are continued in the recrea- 
tional patterns for both school and 
postschool use. 

The Roosevelt School in San 
Diego is in the process of developing 
an outdoor fireplace, of considerable 
proportions, which will provide boys 
and girls with some outdoor cooking 
experience. Students are taking an 





active part in construction of the 
fireplace and adjacent play areas, un- 
der supervision of technicians. Funds 
have been provided from graduating 
classes and other sources. 

The area will also have horseshoe 
and shuffleboard courts, a picnic area, 
and a council ring. 

In the Oakland schools various 
study units involve experiences and 
instruction which later become firmly 
imbedded in the leisure habits of 
children. Many of the folk dances 
are worked out along with social 
studies and art. For ex- 
ample, a study of Mexico involves 
dancing, costumes, cultural patterns, 
reading, and other items peculiar to 
the country studied. 

An extensive instrumental music 
program is carried on. ‘There is an 
outdoor natural-science laboratory in 
one of the nearby regional parks with 
a fulltime school employe. Children 
are taken on field trips to this area 
for a program related to elementary 
science. The study of animals, birds, 
flowers, and trees is emphasized. 


classroom 


Student Recreational Leaders 


A journey up thru beautiful Son- 
oma County, north of the Bay area, 
finds two excellent programs in ac- 
tion, both well away from the popu- 
lation centers. At Mount Vernon 
School, a four-teacher school with 
grades one thru eight, a leadership 
program has been in existence for 
three years. Seventh- and eighth- 
graders volunteer their services. It 
is their function to present games 
and activities at the noon recreation 
period for all pupils—a responsibility 






























thus far shared by every member of 
these classes. 

Activities are learned at planned 
meetings between child leaders and 
teachers. One boy and one girl serve 
for a week, and provide leadership 
for children of the first thru the 
fourth grades. At week’s end an eval- 
uation period takes place. Written 
comments from these student leaders 
are very interesting and indicative of 
their level of maturity. 

A short distance away in the same 
county, at Guerneville, a new pro- 
gram shows great promise. Now in 
its first year, it is exemplary of the 
fine things that can be accomplished 
in the smaller community. Every Sat- 
urday, from 9:30 am until 4:30 pm 
the principal and one teacher attract 
from 90 to 120 of the possible 200 
children from kindergarten thru 
grade eight in a program that in- 
cludes, among other things, volley- 
ball, bike races, kickball, tag games, 
relays, flag football, softball, and 
basketball. Skills in all these are 
taught in regular classes. 

Children bring their lunches and 
eat together in the school cafeteria. 
Movies are shown after lunch. Latest 
developments include tea served to 
mothers by the girls, and recrea- 


tional activities for mixed groups of 
parents and children. Community 
response to this fine project has been 
excellent. 


Camp Fun for Handicappd Children 

Physically handicapped children 
from Butte County Schools were 
flown by airplane to the children’s 
camp in the Santa Cruz Mountains 
near the ocean, where limited physi- 
cal education and instruction in the 
natural sciences became a part of the 
two wecks’ experience in outdoor 
education. Similarly, specific instruc- 
tion becomes woven into learning 
and recreational experiences in the 
many school-camping and outdoor- 
education projects thruout Cali- 
fornia. 


Almost Everyone Learns to Swim 

Visitors to Shafter Elementary 
School are amazed at the excellent 
things to be seen in that smaller 
community. A wonderful triple-type 
swimming pool is a part of the ele- 
mentary-school facilities. Here every 
boy and girl from kindergarten thru 
grade eight receives swimming in- 
struction seven months out of the 
year. Upper-grade boys and girls as- 
sist as student leaders with younger 


In many places recreation is no longer 


a poor relation at the educational table. 





















LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


children. Every child is required to 
take swimming unless medically ex- 
cused, 

Skills in volleyball, paddle tennis, 
croquet, shuffleboard, and many 
other activities are taught in classes 
of mixed groups, again assisted by 
student leaders. The noon-hour pro- 
gram attracts over 85°% of the chil- 
dren for co-recreational play in the 
activities previously taught. All the 
activities are those that can also be 
enjoyed in adult years. 


Adults Help with Work Project 


In the city of Redlands a new pro- 
gram got underway this year after 
long months of planning and study. 
Children and adults combined to 
construct large numbers of games 
and recreational equipment. Student 
clubs and groups focus on_ play- 
ground and school safety, games lead- 
ership, tournament supervision, and 
many other aspects of the program. 
A new participation emphasis has 
grown in that city because of the 
many and varied opportunities given 
children for leadership and planning. 

I was never more agreeably sur- 
prised than when I visited the small 
and somewhat isolated schools of 
Inyo County, tucked high up near 
the western edge of the High Sierras, 
where I saw the finest coeducational 
and co-recreational activities taking 
place day after day at all grade levels. 
This excellent program is building 
wholesome boy-girl relationships. 

A few miles over and across the 
Sierras another mountainous and 
thinly populated area in Calaveras 
County has exemplified what teach- 
ers and children can do together to 
provide play experiences under dif- 
ficult circumstances. Combination 
play days have been held, and teach- 
ers and children learn skills together. 

In Pasadena, play directors for 
both boys and girls visit school play- 
grounds each week for the express 
purpose of teaching new skills and 
stimulating interest in coming 
events. This city also provides work- 
shops for all kinds of skills, in addi- 
tion to dance classes, dramatics, and 
music clubs. 

After watching dozens of these 
stimulating and _ resourceful — pro- 
grams in action, I am happily con- 
vinced that the youngsters now in 
our California schools will never be 
at a loss for something interesting 


to do with their leisure time. + 
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KGHSCHOOL, courses in lamily- 
life education are taking students 
out of the classroom and plunging 


them into the midcurrent ol 


com- 
munity life and activity. Their lab- 
oratory may be a local lumbervyard 


one day, a department store’s house- 
hold 


I hese 


section the 


equipment next. 


courses are popular and are 
being introduced into more and more 
schools because they help fill a real 
need. 


and urgent 


Family Has Many Problems Today 


It's something of an art to be a 


elladjusted, -efhcient family mem- 
the 


wide- 


ber in our modern society, and 


divorce and 
spread juvenile delinquency make us 


realize that 


ilarming rate 


the family is brittle and 


easily broken by outside pressures. 


We have read many explanations 


ot the whys and wherctores. For one 
thing, the lamily has no clear-cut 
pattern any more. Everyone has to 


say his lines without a written script. 
Praditional parental discipline is 
disappearing without much of any- 
thing to take its place. Dad is not 
the awesome superior being he once 
was, and children tend to play one 
parent off against the other in the 
battle to have their own way. 
Frequently both parents work, or 
if not, Mother is just as likely to be 
making a swing around the country 
lor some organization as she is to be 
tossing vegetables into the stew. 
Another factor is that living quar- 
ters are getting smaller all the time. 
sackyards, basements, pantries, at- 
and are 
disappearing fast, and people and 


Lics, studies, dining rooms 
things are perpetually jumbled to- 
gether. Only understanding and skill 
in human 


harmony 


maintain 
in such circumstances. 
An additional 


relations can 
problem is that 
young people frequently marry with- 
out the vaguest sense of the respon- 


sibilities involved. Combined with 
emotional immaturity is ignorance 
of a hundred things they should 


know to ensure a successful marriage. 

They think that they can set up 
housekeeping on a shoestring and 
yet have everything they need right 
lrom the start. They pay too much 
lor shoddy materials or get hope- 
lessly involved in instalment buying. 

With modern family life moving 





Dy. Dirks is professor of home-economics 
education at _ Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal. 
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Family living 


and many highschool students are learning it. 


so precariously along on the surg- 
ing waves of technological and social 
change, buffeted by world uncer- 
tainty and fear, educators and 
thoughtful citizens generally have 
become convinced that a sound pro- 
gram ol tamily-life education is 
needed in the school curriculum. 


Courses Aid Effective Living 

The aim of such a program is to 
help boys and girls achieve skills, 
abilities, and understandings that 
will not only help them to live hap- 
pily and effectively with their present 
families, but will also provide them 
guidance when they establish house- 
holds and become parents themselves. 

For example, a better understand- 
ing of family relationships was 
brought about in one family-lite 
course by setting up in the home- 
making room a two-week playschool 
of three- and four-year-olds super- 
vised by members of the class. 

This project grew out of a group 
discussion of family relationships in 
which it became clear that the stu- 
dents felt their younger brothers and 
sisters to be nuisances of a particu- 
larly annoying variety. After a little 
more talk they began to see that part 
of the trouble was their failure to 
understand what constitutes normal 
child behavior. 

As a result of advance instruction 


is an art 


in various aspects of child behavior, 
together with check sheets to guide 
their observation, the — students 
learned a great deal from the play- 
school, not only younger 
children, but about themselves as 
well. They observed how children 
react to praise and failure; they 
looked for signs of shyness or aggres- 
sion; they learned how a little dis- 
traction may work better than a 
cross word. By the end of the two 
weeks they were encouraged to find 
that their uneasiness and even an- 
tagonism in the presence of small 
children had changed to definite in- 
terest and liking. 


about 


Student Needs Shape Programs 


As the playschool project illus- 
trates, family-life courses should grow 
out of the interests and needs of the 
students and must be planned in 
terms of the mores and background 
of local communities. For this rea- 
son, it’s desirable to have students, 
parents, and teachers get together to 
work out a program on a cooperative 
basis. Student autobiographies, 
checklists, individual conferences, 
and home visits are also helpful to 
the teacher in determining just what 
sort of program will be most useful. 

Classes need to be kept small and 
surroundings informal. The great 
variety of resource materials helps 
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make the courses popular. Reading 


material may range from comic 
strips to encyclopedias. Radio, tele- 
vision, moving pictures, and tape re- 
corders can all be used to advantage. 

There are endless interesting field 
trips to be taken. One class of senior 
boys and girls studying the problem 
of housing became interested in the 
many new building materials re- 
cently placed on the market. In con- 
nection with this, they made several 
trips of exploration which were con- 
ducted by a local real-estate man 
and a lumber dealer. They also de- 
rived fun and information from 
prowling thru the skeletal stages of 
some houses that were being built by 
families of classmates. 

From there they became interested 
in the equally complicated problem 
of furnishing and decorating a home. 
When confronted by a varied array 
of fabrics such as nylon, Fiberglas, 
Dacron, and Orlon, they realized that 
just the task of selecting the drapery 
materials was a major operation. 
Initial expense had to be considered 
in relation to durability, beauty, and 
ease of care. 

Before starting the house-furnish- 
ing field trips, the students had made 
up a list of what they considered 
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minimum essentials to furnish a 
house together with an estimate of 
the probable cost. It was interesting 
to see how inaccurate their estimates 
turned out to be and their dismayed 
faces as they pared down their list of 
minimum essentials to realistic pro- 
portions. 

In connection with the matter of 
cost, the students had extremely help- 
iul discussions with local citizens 
on the subjects of credit, loans, costs 
of instalment buying, insurance, and 
the like. An extensive reexamina- 
tion of values and healthy changes in 


attitude resulted from these con- 
tacts. 
The content and makeup of 


courses in family life vary greatly. 
In some schools it is not a course, 
but merely a unit in another course. 
At the other extreme, there are total 
school programs devoted to family- 
life education. There are sometimes 
community and statewide programs 
of which the local school program 
may be a part. 


Courses Valuable at Various Levels 
There is also considerable varia- 
tion in the level at which the course 
is introduced. Some feel that the 
course should be given early in the 
hope that those pupils who may drop 
out may have an opportunity to take 
it, since, in some ways, they have the 
greatest need for it. 

There is evidence to indicate that 
dropouts are frequently from homes 
providing limited social and eco- 
nomic advantages. Furthermore, they 
tend to marry at an early age, have 
larger-than-average families, and 
earn marginal incomes. 

Weighed against the advantages to 
dropouts of having the course given 
at an early level is the fact that stu- 
dents seem to get most out of the 
course if it is given in the senior 
year when they have sufficient ma- 
turity to appreciate it. By this time, 
several of them are already making 
plans for marriage. The problems 
presented have vital reality to them. 
They take the keenest interest in 
discussions such as “How should 
responsiblity be divided when both 


husband and wife have fulltime 
jobs?” After all, many of them have 
to make up their minds about that 
on a real-life basis in the near future. 

Home-economics teachers are 
probably best fitted to be key per- 
sons in such courses, altho valuable 
contributiens may be made by teach- 
ers of biology, sociology, and _ psy- 
chology, and by guidance counselors. 
The field of home economics has 
long included problems of personal 
and social adjustment and of home 
and family well-being. Its teachers 
are old hands at cooperative plan- 
ning with students and parents, at 
student conferences, and at many 
types of home projects. 

Varied as the programs should be, 
depending on the nature of the com- 
munity, they should all have certain 
common emphases. 

Because homemaking is so often a 
team responsibility of equal concern 
to both sexes, boys as well as girls 
should be encouraged to enrol in the 
courses. This is particularly true be- 
cause of the shifting and less clearly 
defined roles assigned to men and 
women by modern family life. 

The courses should be designed to 
give students a realization of the 
tremendous influence of the family 
on personality formation and the 
lasting effect of attitudes and values 
learned in childhood. They also need 
an understanding of the wide range 
of human behavior and a tolerance 
of individual differences. 

It is important to encourage stu- 
dents to express themselves clearly 
in easy informal discussions. This is 
valuable, because many times the in- 
ability to make clear a point of view 
leads to misunderstanding and fric- 
tion with others. Discussions should 
be supplemented by panels with 
parents or other resource persons, 
and by demonstrations, field trips, 
role-playing, and planning and par- 
ticipating in social events. 

And, of course, the curriculum will 
include the acquiring of basic skills 
needed to run a home efficiently, 
such as wise budgeting and buying, 
child care, and how to keep a family 
healthy, mentally and physically. 

Much that has been done in the 
field of family-living courses has 
been experimental. Sound practices 
and concepts have emerged, how- 
ever, and in communities thruout the 
country the value of such courses is 
being understood and acclaimed. + 
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An Intellectual lron Curtain 


FRANCIS H. HORN 


CADEMIC freedom is under con- 
|: Vane attack today from many 
sources. Attacks upon colleges and 
universities as centers of radicalism 
and on prolessors as “subversive” are 
not new in this country. Tewksbury, 
in his study of the establishment of 
colleges in America before the Civil 
War, points out that certain Eastern- 
ers were reluctant to support many 
of the new frontier institutions be- 
believed “many colleges 
in the West were hotbeds of social 
and economic radicalism.” 


cause they 


Over the years in America some 
suspicion ol professors has always 
existed. In the present period ol 
grave tension and fear, the distrust 
of professors, and of the colleges and 
universities where they do_ their 
work, has naturally increased. The 
result has been intensified attacks 
upon the traditional freedom of in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Evidence of these 
every day’s headlines. 
investigators 


attacks is in 
Congressional 
have been concerned 
with alleged “Red prolessors” for 
several especially thru the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. A number of states followed 
the lead of the House with similar 
committees. The Senate also, thru 
its Judiciary Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security (the McCarran Com- 
mittee of the Eighty-Second Con- 
gress) began, somewhat later, to ex- 
ploit the possibilities of weeding out 
socalled leftist influences in higher 
education. Its investigations quick- 
ly made the headlines, with charges 
that “nests of Communists” existed 
in many colleges. 

But according to some Congres- 


years, 





Dr. Horn is executive secretary of the 
Association for Higher Education, an 
NEA department. This statement has 
the endorsement of the executive com- 
mittee of this department. 
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Academic freedom is endangered 


—and with it, all our freedoms. 


“Pll Learn Ya” 


sional leaders these previous investi- 
gations have only scratched the sur- 
face, and it is implied that deeper 
digging for leftists will have spec- 
tacular results. In a year-end inter- 
view with reporters of US News and 
World Report, Representative Velde, 
new chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, an- 
nounced that the investigation of 
subversive influences in colleges and 
universities would be the commit- 
tee’s chief line of inquiry because 


+S amgroce 
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this ‘‘very fertile field” of education 
had been “largely left untouched up 
till now.” 

Shortly thereafter, he stated that 
his committee had a dozen investi- 
gators looking into 25 colleges. Fol- 
lowing the first meeting of the com- 
mittee on January 22, Mr. Velde 
told reporters he hoped to add six 
or eight more persons to the com- 


mittee’s staff of 50, to seek greater 


funds than the $285,000 voted for 
its activities in 1952, and to begin 
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hearings on “Communist infiltration 
of educational institutions” before 
February 15. 

In a year-end interview, Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, new chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, also proposed get- 
ting into the business of exposing 
in educational institutions, not just 
Communists but “Communist think- 
ers.” What a “Communist thinker” 
is remains to be determined, but Mr. 
McCarthy proclaimed that __ this 
would prove to be “the most unpop- 
ular, the most unpleasant task any- 
one can do... because the minute 
you do that all hell breaks loose. 
From coast to coast you hear the 
screaming of interference with aca- 
demic freedom.” 

Whether because of the “scream- 
ing” that greeted this announcement 
or for some other reason, two weeks 
later Senator McCarthy indicated 
that his committee would cooperate 
with, but not directly undertake, a 
Congressional investigation of Com- 
munist infiltration in colleges and 
universities. The Senator’s views on 
such infiltration are indicated in 
McCarthyism, the Fight for America, 
when he quotes a statement made 
last spring by the former research 
director of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee: 

“Approximately 28% of all the top 
collaborators with the deceitful Com- 
munist-front movement in recent 
years have been college and univer- 
sity professors. 

“Exhaustive research into the 
personnel of Communist-front organ- 
izations reveals that some 3000 pro- 
fessors from approximately 600 in- 
stitutions of higher learning have 
been affiliated more than 26,000 
times with these instruments of the 
Communist Party. This is not guilt 
by association but guilt by collabora- 
tion.” 

Referring to these allegedly Com- 
munist-minded teachers, Mr. McCar- 
thy writes, “Academic freedom 
means their right to force you [the 
American citizen] to hire them to 
teach your children a philosophy in 
which you do not believe.” 

Currently watching from the side- 
lines is Representative Martin Dies, 
former chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, who 
has announced that if other Congres- 
sional committees do not pursue the 
attack upon leftists with sufficient 
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vigor, he will ask for authority to set 
up another committee to do so. 


Recarpiess of what Congres- 
sional committees actually conduct 
the investigations, it seems obvious 
that the colleges and universities are 
in for a bad time during the next 
few months. However, in response to 
these announcements of impending 
Congressional investigations, some 
college and university presidents 
have indicated that they would wel- 
come “any fair and impartial in- 
quiry” into “subversion” in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

But in an editorial entitled “Spi- 

der Web,” the Washington Post on 
January 13 pointed out that “only 
the most absentminded of college 
professors could ‘welcome’ an inquiry 
by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities under present 
circumstances or suppose that in any 
serious sense it would prove to be 
‘fair and impartial.’ For 15 years this 
committee has allowed itself to serve 
as a springboard for headline hunt- 
ers and as a sounding board for sen- 
sational and unsupported allega- 
tions. . . . Quite apart from the 
competence of the committee to 
appraise American scholarship . . . 
it ought not to attempt any inquiry 
into the belief of individuals. 
It is the responsibility of educators 
as the special trustees of intellectual 
freedom to resist any encroachment 
on their independence with all the 
vigor at their command.” 

Dr. Conant, in his final report as 
president of Harvard, recently made 
public, also pointed out the danger 
to higher education in these Congres- 
sional investigations. ‘““The indepen- 
dence of each college and univer- 
sity,” he wrote, “would be threatened 
if governmental agencies of any sort 
started inquiries into the nature of 
the instruction that was given.” 


Tue independence of colleges 
and universities is threatened not 
only by Congressional investigations. 
In addition to facing attacks from 
these official quarters, institutions of 
higher learning are being subjected 
to constant hammering against aca- 
demic freedom by various individ- 
uals and organizations that regard 
themselves as special guardians of 
the public welfare. In the forefront 
of this group is Allen Zoll’s unsavory 
National Council on American Edu- 


If there is one thing I will work for as 
President of the United States, it is the 
freedom of the individual and his right 
to express his honest conviction no mat- 
ter what it may be.—Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 























I believe that the community is already 
in the process of dissolution where each 
man begins to eye his neighbor as a 
possible enemy; where nonconformity 
with the accepted creed, political as 
well as religious, is a mark of disaffec- 
tion; where denunciation, without spec- 
ification or backing, takes the place of 
evidence; where orthodoxy chokes free- 
dom of dissent; where faith in the 
eventual supremacy of reason has be- 
come so timid that we dare not enter 
our convictions in the open lists to win 
or lose.—Judge Learned Hand. 


The common good depends upon the 
free search for truth and its free exposi- 
tion. . . . Academic freedom is essential 
to these purposes and applies to both 
teaching and research. Freedom in re- 
search is fundamental to the advance- 
ment of truth. Academic freedom in its 
teaching aspect is fundamental for the 
protection of the rights of the teacher in 
teaching and of the student to freedom 
in learning. It carries with it duties 
correlative with rights.—American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 
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cation, which has been a leader in 
the attacks upon the public schools. 

The NCAE is dedicated, its pro- 
nouncements say, to “the eradication 
of Marxism and Collectivism from 

. schools and colleges.” It is the 
publisher of the “Red-ucator’”’ pam- 
phlets, which list “Communist” and 
“subversive” professors at Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, Chi- 
cago, California, Cal Tech, Stanford, 
and leading women’s colleges, with 
the suggestion that alumni and 
parents of students take steps to force 
the institutions to get rid of these 
“un-American” professors. The 
NCAE also published American 
Higher Education: Its Betrayal of 
Trust and Faith, which charges that 
“academic freedom is the major 
Communist party line for American 
higher education.” 


Siar charges are echoed in 
scores of American newspapers, led 
by the Chicago Tribune. (It must be 
remembered, however, that many 
newspapers, such as the Washington 
Post, the New York Times, and the 
Christian Science Monitor, are 
among the stoutest defenders of aca- 
demic freedom.) 

A number of magazines have also 
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joined the growing denunciation of 
“Red protessors.”’ The American Le- 
vion Magazine has featured, along 
with other attacks, “Do the Colleges 
Have Yo Hire Red Professors?” (by 
Louis Budenz) which accuses higher 
institutions of harboring Commu- 
nists, who are alleged to “cloak them- 
selves in academic freedom.” 

Ihe Freeman, promising “to de- 
attention to the 
neglected savannas of higher educa- 
tion,” 


vote considerable 

has in recent months pub- 
lished pieces on “Our Left-Handed 
Professors” and on alleged subver- 
sives at Vassar. The American Mer- 
cury, in “The Treason of the Protes- 
has provided William F. 
Buckley, Jr., with a forum from 
which to continue his attack upon 
“the superstitions of academic free- 
dom.” 


sors, 


It is not only the professors who 
are under attack, but college admin- 
istrators charged with protecting the 
suspected teachers. A West. Coast 
weekly, for example, has called for 
the dismissal of President Sproul on 
the grounds that he had so long 
“dealt with Commies, Red sympa- 
thizers, and Red-front organizations.” 


Ix AppiTion to such direct attacks 
upon the traditional freedom of col- 
leges and universities there are a 
number of other developments 
threatening academic freedom. 
These include the proscription of 
textbooks (there has been at least 
one book-burning, and Congressman 
Velde is the author of a bill which 
would have required labeling the 
“subversive” books in the Library of 
Congress); attempts to impose gag 
rules on speakers appearing on col- 
lege campuses; and loyalty oaths. Jus- 
tice Douglas, in his dissenting opin- 
ion on the Feinberg Law, declared 
that under the conditions imposed 
by the legislation, “there can be no 
real academic freedom.” 


W uar have been and will be the 
further effects of these investigations, 
these denunciations of professors and 
institutions, these conditions which 
hamper the exercise of the freedom 
to teach and the freedom to learn? 
Just how much interference with aca- 
demic freedom has there been? Is 
it true, as some liberals believe, that 
the nation is in the “grip of a deadly 
reign of terror or hysteria” which 
threatens the maintenance of aca- 
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freedom, indeed of freedom 


demic 
itself? 


A group of newspaper editors, in 
reply to a recent inquiry from the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
concluded that academic freedom 
was holding fts own in most places. 
The 1952 report of Committee A of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, made last spring, in- 
dicated 


that in adherence to aca- 
demic freedom and tenure, “more 
institutions have thus far resisted 


than have yielded to unwholesome 
public pressure.” It reported no sig- 
nificant increase in dismissals of pro- 
fessors or administrators involving 
academic freedom. 

Such dismissals, however, are not 
the major measure of the threat to 
academic freedom. The great danger 
lies in the curtailment of freedom of 
thought and expression on the part 
of college faculties. In 1951, a New 
York Times survey revealed ‘a sub- 
tle, creeping paralysis of thought and 
speech limiting both students 
and faculty in the area traditionally 
reserved for the free exploration of 
knowledge and truth.” 

Two years ago Robert M. Hut- 
chins declared that “everywhere in 
the United States, university profes- 
sors, whether or not they have tenure, 
are silenced by the general atmos- 
phere of repression that now pre- 
vails.” He spoke of the “creeping 
miasma of intimidation” as the most 
lamentable aspect of the current 
situation. 

Is this an exaggeration? Are pro- 
fessors afraid to speak their minds? 
To support worthy but unpopular 
causes? To follow truth wherever it 
may lead? Evidence is increasing 
that they are. The situation is grow- 
ing worse, not better. 

President Harold Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence College in January 1953 
indicated that in recent visits to a 
number of college campuses, he had 
found “quite a few” wellrespected 
faculty members who were unwilling 
to speak at public meetings on con- 
troversial issues. Carroll Newsom, 
associate commissioner of education 
for New York State, in speaking on 
the same program with President 
Taylor, declared that under the pre- 
vailing philosophies of fear profes- 
sors are ignoring all controversial 
issues—not only those connected with 
Communism, but those concerned 
with social or economic subjects that 


might be unpopular. Afraid to be 
labeled as “Red” or “Pink,” they 
tend to stay in the middle of the 
road, playing it safe. 

Norman Cousins recently reported 
a conversation with some _ faculty 
members who admitted, reluctantly, 
that more and more professors are 
afraid to “stick their necks out” and 
give the facts as they understand 
them. Rather the tendency is to “try 
to figure out what the big investiga- 
tions will be about two years from 
now and then teach things today 
that will look good later. . . . More 
and more of us are doing exactly 
what they are doing in Russia. We're 
finding out what’s politically safe 
and sticking to it.” 


Thus is the real threat to academic 
freedom. If this trend toward “safe” 
thinking and teaching, toward intel- 
lectual conformity with what certain 
elements of our people consider 
acceptable, continues, the greatness 
of America’s colleges and universi- 
ties is doomed. The institutions will 
continue to function, but they will 
no longer be contributing signifi- 
cantly thru the advancement of 
knowledge and the transmission ol 
our heritage of freedom to the gen- 
eral welfare of this nation and the 
world. 

Freedom is the indispensable con- 
dition for the work of the teacher 
and scholar. It is imperative, there- 
fore, as the Washington Post insists, 
that college professors and adminis- 
trators everywhere stand firm for 
such freedom and vigorously oppose 
encroachments upon it. 


Bur in its defense, they must 
make it clear that academic freedom 
is not to be preserved as some spe- 
cial privilege of the academic pro- 
fession. The work of the teacher and 
scholar is necessary not only to the 
national welfare (especially in times 
of stress and confusion as at present), 
but to the very conditions of free 
society which every American cCiti- 
zen is pledged to maintain. It is, as 
a number of college mottoes pro- 
claim, the truth that makes men free. 
The colleges and universities must 
be free to pursue that truth. 

And our society, if it is to survive 
in any form agreeable to men of in- 
telligence and goodwill, must there- 
fore accept the responsibility of 
guaranteeing to institutions of 
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higher education the indispensable 
conditions of academic freedom. 

These conditions do not, of course, 
extend to academic license nor are 
they designed to protect genuine 
subversion or conspiracy on the part 
of college professors. It is not the 
purpose of this article to attempt to 
define “academic freedom,” but to 
emphasize the threat to academic 
freedom springing from the constant 
attacks against it. 

Nevertheless, it must be under- 
stood that, in the words of the 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Pro- 
fessors (which has been officially en- 
dorsed by numerous educational 
organizations, including the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education), academic 
freedom ‘“‘carries with it duties cor- 
relative with rights.” The teacher 
must not “introduce into his teach- 
ing controversial matter which has 
no relation to his subject,” and even 
when he speaks or writes as a citizen, 
“his special position in the commu- 
nity imposes special obligations.” 

There is no doubt that some in- 
dividuals in colleges and universities 
have so departed from their profes- 
sional responsibilities as not to be 
entitled to the protection of aca- 
demic freedom. What creates the fear 
and intimidation that are seriously 
endangering academic freedom to- 
day is the identification of noncon- 
formists with subversives, and the 
confusion of nonconformity, which 
must be protected, with conspiracy, 
which must be rooted out—by due 
process of law. 


Those in higher education, in- 
deed, in all of education, must be 
aroused to the need for a vigorous 
defense of academic freedom. They 
must at the same time rally their lay 
friends to its support, so that people 
everywhere can understand the ex- 
tent to which all our freedoms de- 
pend upon academic freedom. 

The people must come to realize 
that the erosion of freedom itself 
begins with the erosion of the free- 
dom to learn and the freedom to 
teach. And all around us that erosion 
is taking place. If the present dan- 
ger to academic freedom is not 
successfully combatted, Americans 
may find themselves behind an in- 


tellectual iron curtain of their own 
making. + 
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The future victory 
om Fa 


HE story of polio—one of the 
a dramatic in the history of 
medicine—is approaching a climax. 
Even as the disease increases in sever- 
ity and extent of attack, science 
moves closer to the day when its 
paralytic effects can be prevented. 
Yet that day is not yet here, nor can 
we expect it in the very near future. 
There will be more epidemics, more 
patients to care for before polio is 
written off. 

Both thru health education and 
fund raising, the schools have con- 
tributed valiantly to the fight against 
polio. Now educators can render an- 
other important service by helping 
interpret the current advances in re- 
search. At all costs, premature hopes 
and conclusions must be avoided. 
Misunderstanding by the public 
could deter progress in establishing 
the long-sought polio preventive. 

At the present time, more than 200 
scientists, supported by March-of- 
Dimes funds, are actively conducting 
polio research in over 40 medical 
schools, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions. They are seeking both meth- 
ods to prevent the disease and 
methods to improve treatment. 

By 1952 they had classified the 
three viruses which cause _ polio, 
learned the virus’ path in causing 
paralysis in the human body, de- 
veloped experimental vaccines ca- 
pable of protecting animals from 
polio, and discovered a method of 
growing virus that might speed the 
mass production of a vaccine for man 
when it is finally perfected. 

The first big break in the polio 
impasse came when scientific re- 
search moved out of the laboratory. 
In September 1951, some 5000 chil- 
dren in Provo, Utah, took part in the 
first field trials to test the effective- 
ness of gamma globulin as a protec- 
tion against paralytic polio. Fifty 
thousand children in epidemic areas 
of Houston, Texas, and Sioux City, 
Iowa, were also inoculated in 1952. 


Dr. Van Riper is the medical director 
of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. 


HART E. VAN RIPER, MD 


Half the children were given shots 
of gamma globulin—that part of 
normal human blood which contains 
disease-fighting antibodies, includ- 
ing those of polio. The control half 
received a harmless and ineffective 
gelatin substance. By comparing the 
incidence of polio subsequently de- 
veloping in both groups, the effec- 
tiveness of GG was determined. 

The preliminary findings deter- 
mined that GG provides marked pro- 
tection of a temporary nature 
against paralytic polio. GG may also 
modify the severity of polio during 
the late stages of the incubation 
period of the disease—even tho it 
may not prevent the disease com- 
pletely if given after the infection 
has taken place. 

While results of the inoculation 
were definitely encouraging, the 
limitations must be emphasized. GG 
gives only temporary protection—and 
so is not the final answer to immu- 
nization. Nor is research on GG yet 
complete. It must be determined, 
for example, if GG inoculation will 
permit the mild, inapparent form of 
polio infection that leads to an ac- 
tive, long-lasting immunity — the 
kind of immunity, in fact, that 
physicians believe 80°% of the pop- 
ulation over 15 years of age has 
acquired. 

At the present writing, the place 
of gamma globulin is not yet clear. 
Shortness of supply is the most ob- 
vious obstacle to its widespread use, 
since blood collections today are 
barely sufficient for the armed forces. 
If sufficient quantities become avail- 
able, it may be used to soften the 
impact of epidemics next summer. 

We are still far from the ultimate 
goal—a safe vaccine, obtainable in 
quantity and providing long-lasting 
immunization. However, the way has 
been opened to trials with vaccines, 
and the cooperation of the public is 


assured. + 
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The NEA Overseas Teacher Fund 
has been reactivated to bring aid to 


Your Colleagues in Korea 


me csaggesn oe teachers, who thru 
the NEA Overseas ‘Teacher 
Fund aided our less fortunate col- 
leagues in devastated countries alter 
World War II, once again have 
sounded a call to action. This time 
it is the teachers of Korea, victims 
of the war for freedom in. their 
stricken land, whom American teach- 
ers will help. The goal of the cam- 
paign, launched February 17, 1953, 
is to provide funds for warm clothing 
for the teachers in South Korea. 

In Korea, tents, flimsy wooden bar- 
racks, drafty warehouses, and open 
fields are serving as substitutes for 
hundreds of schools lost in bomb- 
ings or now being used by the United 
Nations forces. Even when classes are 
taught in school buildings, class- 
rooms remain unheated thruout the 
bitter winter months. A woolen 
garment is too often the only heating 
system. 

Few Korean teachers today have 


warm clothing. Many are refugees 
from Communist-held areas. Many 
are victims of bombs which destroyed 
their homes, their clothing, and other 
possessions. All suffer from inflation 
that has sent prices soaring far be- 
yond salaries. 

Despite their plight, Korean teach- 
ers are doing a heroic job of con- 
tinuing education under the worst 
conditions. Warm clothing pur- 
chased with funds provided by Amer- 
ica’s teachers will safeguard Korean 
teachers’ health, sustain their cour- 
age, support their profession, and 
enable them to continue their work 
with dignity. 

Decision to buy winter clothes was 
reached after conferences with L. 
George Paik, former Korean Min- 
ister of Education, and Korean 
teachers, who cited this as_ the 
“greatest need.” Receipts signed by 
recipients will be returned to donors 
thru the NEA. Clothing will be de- 





In July 1951 the NEA Representative Assembly unanimously resolved 
to reactivate the Overseas Teacher Fund as follows: 


The National Education Association recommends that the 


Overseas Teacher Fund be reactivated thru an appeal to Amer- 


ican teachers. In view of the present world situation, the Asso- 
ciation further recommends that this Fund be used: 


{1] To help meet the needs of teachers in Korea for food, 


clothing, and educational equipment as soon as avenues for 


distribution are opened; 


[2] To provide similar aid to other areas of acute need; 


[3] To reinstate the program for bringing selected educational 
personnel from other countries to the United States to study 


educational methods; 


[4] To send American teachers to other countries for similar 


purposes. 
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livered by 


CARE, the 


\ nonprofit 
international agency, working in co- 
operation with the Korean Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations and 
the Ministry of Education. 
Authority for the campaign goes 


back to the NEA’s San 
meeting in 1951. 


Francisco 
At that meeting, 


on recommendation of the NEA 
Committee on International Rela- 


tions, the Representative Assembly 
resolved to reactivate the Overseas 
Teacher Fund with priority on relief 
for Korean teachers. The necessity of 
obtaining permission from the 
United Nations Armed Forces in 
Korea to make direct contributions 
to a specific group made it impos- 
sible to get the campaign underway 
until this spring. 

The sum of $20 will cover the cost 
of a ready-made suit. Korean women 
who prefer to make their own clothes 
will receive material sufficient for a 
suit and other clothing. Some Amer- 
ican teachers will wish to give the 
full price of a suit. Some will join 
with others to do so. Still others may 
seek to provide funds for one or 
more suits as the special project of 
a building or other group. Donations 
of clothing cannot be accepted. 

This is a voluntary effort. No 
quotas or assessments have been set. 
Local associations or schools are 
urged to set their own goals. Make 
your contributions as soon as pos- 
sible. Funds received this spring will 
make the delivery of warm clothing 
possible before another cold winter 
sets in. Money should be forwarded 
to the Overseas Teacher Fund either 
thru your state association or directly 
to the NEA, depending upon advice 
from your state association. 

For further information see the 
special issue of the NEA News for 
February 14, 1953, or write the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, 
NEA. + 
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F COURSE the elementary class- 

room teacher can teach music! 
Modern teachers are teaching music 
today with great joy and personal 
satisfaction. 

But, you ask, how is it possible 
for a teacher with little or no musical 
background to teach a subject which 
requires great skill and years of for- 
mal training? The answer is, first, by 
wanting to teach music. She must 
discover how worthwhile it is to 
bring music to children. But to want 
to teach music is not enough—a 
teacher must learn to teach music 
and furthermore must be helped in 
learning. 


Teacher and Pupils Learn 


As the teacher discovers the chil- 
dren’s musical likes and dislikes, and 
finds out their desire and ambition 
to make music, whether by beating 
a drum, blowing a simple instru- 
ment, plucking a string, or singing, 
she quickly becomes a willing and 
active participant with them. Sing- 
ing with the children, beating a 
drum, or creating a tune—the teacher 
finds that one activity becomes a 
springboard for another. Uninhibit- 
ed by thoughts of musical inad- 
equacy, she learns to love music for 
its own sake. She strives to keep 
ahead of her boys and girls by learn- 
ing the things they need to be taught. 

The children look to their teacher, 
who in turn seeks a resource person 
for the solution of her problems. If 
a cooperative partnership is at- 
tained, the teacher will soon be eager 
to give a trial run to new ideas, learn 
where interesting source material 
can be obtained, try out the tested 
experiments of others, and seek 
avenues of selfimprovement. The im- 
portance of mutual respect cannot be 
overstressed. 


New Musical Vistas 


The role of the supervisor in such 
a program is comparable to that of 
the mother who helps her child dis- 
cover the wonder of walking for the 
first time. Many avenues of musical 
experiences and _ instruction are 
opened after the teacher has learned 
the know-how of teaching music. 
The resourceful teacher simply asks 
to be shown or told how, and to be 
given the necessary materials with 





Mr. Wersen is director of music educa- 
tion for the Board of Public Education, 
School District of Philadelphia. 
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teach music 


which to work. Thru cooperative 
effort on the part of the teacher and 
the supervisor, a program of instruc- 
tion is planned which will meet the 
immediate needs of the teacher. 

Other significant factors in the de- 
velopment of a music program are 
the sympathetic encouragement of 
the principal and the friendly inter- 
est of the community. Experience has 
proved that, if results are productive, 
there is no limit to the generosity 
of parents and administrators who 
wish to organize a successful music 
program in their schools. 

In general, teachers want to im- 
prove their instruction. We in Phila- 
delphia recognize this fact. The im- 
petus for some sort of inservice 
training comes from teachers’ re- 
quests. Our administrators do not 
beat the drums for recruits. Teachers 
who want inservice training help 
themselves. By actual vote, they de- 
cide in which areas they desire extra 
training. In this way courses are set 
up and teachers make their selec- 
tions. A vast reservoir of help for 
teachers is always available. 


Inservice Training 


Here are some of the ways we pro- 
vide help in music for teachers in the 
Philadelphia schools: 

Interschool and intercity visita- 
tion is encouraged. Teachers are per- 
mitted two days a year for observa- 
tion without loss of salary. In some 
instances, teachers may be invited to 
attend a demonstration in a school 
where unusual teaching has achieved 
outstanding results. Often the visit- 
ing teacher receives an inspirational 
lift. 

She likes the way the melody flute 
class plays, is impressed with the way 
the group of fifth-grade boys and 
girls use drum sticks for rhythmic 
accompaniment to their singing, or 
thinks the tone quality of the third- 
grade chorus is the finest she has ever 
heard. Now she wonders how to ap- 


Inservice education 
does wonders for 
even those teachers 


who can’t carry a tune, 


LOUIS G. WERSEN 


proach this same excellence in her 
own work. When this question is 
raised in a school system, it is time 
to begin inservice training courses 
for the teacher. What are some ol 
these courses? The following kinds of 
inservice training programs exist: 

A seven-week course, after school, 
from 4 to 6 PM each semester, with 
credit. The best plan for the inau- 
guration of such a course is to have 
a specialist as the teacher. However, 
I should like to point out that ex- 
cellent results are obtained when a 
teacher from the classroom gives the 
course. 

Teachers seem to accept new ideas 
more easily from another teacher 
who has achieved success than they 
do from those in authority. A feature 
of our inservice training plan has 
been to develop as key teachers those 
possessing talent in some particular 
phase of the work, and assisting them 
to the point where they become 
authorities in their own right. 

Another inservice 
training course is to bring in a musi 
consultant from another city, trying 
to secure one whose reputation is ac 
ceptable to the members of the class. 

The development of an inservice 
training program does not depend 
upon numbers; in fact, the training 
group often functions more efficiently 
and with more meaning if it is small. 

In each lesson of the inservice 
training course, we attempt to in- 
corporate: statement and _ presenta- 


plan for an 
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tron of the point of view o1 philoso- 


phy by the teacher; demonstration 
of the philosophy either by teachers 
or groups of children, in order to 
encourage all members of the class 
to participate; and group discussion 
ol the idea and how it can be de- 
veloped in their own classroom. 


Teaching Music Can Be a Joy 


\s the teacher learns to play a 
simple instrument such as a tonette, 
autoharp, melody flute, or percussion 
instrument; takes part in creative 
dancing, doing what the music tells 
her to do rather than following a set 
pattern of steps; creates a song with 
each member of the class contribut- 
ing his part, she soon forgets her in- 
hibitions and fears about music and 
becomes a happy, appreciative par- 
ticipant. It is a wellknown fact that 
we teach that which we know. To ask 
the child to do what the teacher can- 
not do herself is a form of dishonesty 
that the child soon discovers and 
resents. 

If a teacher-training institution ex- 
ists in your community, excellent re- 
sults may be achieved by cooperative 
planning. Courses so planned will 
best serve the needs of classroom 
teachers who wish to receive college 
credit. 

\nother aid in teacher training is 
the setting up of all-city choruses, 
orchestras, and bands, which bring 
together the more talented young- 
sters. This affords an excellent op- 
portunity for the classroom teacher 
to attend rehearsals and observe fine 
leadership and teaching technics. 

It is well to remember that music 
poorly performed does very little for 
the child, while that which is beauti- 
fully done arouses emotion and de- 
velops an appreciation which will 
never be forgotten. 


lid in Teaching Music 


For the teacher who has a mini- 
mum of talent and lacks enthusiasm 
lor teaching music, there are a num- 
ber of helpful inservice training 
ideas. There are many radio and 
television programs planned and pro- 
duced tor classroom reception, the 
lesson being taught by master teach- 
ers and enlisting the participation of 
those who are hearing the program. 
The Philadelphia schools have the 
following programs to assist in the 
teaching of music: 

\dventures in Music, Station WIP, 
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Wednesdays trom 9:-45-10 AM. 

Fun with Rhythm, Station WIP, 
Thursdays from 9:45-10 AM. 

Three To Make Music, Station 
WFIL Fridays from 2:15-2:30 pM. 

R for Rhvthm, Station WPTZ, 
Mondays trom 10-10:50 AM. 

Exploring the Fine Arts, Station 
WPTZ, Wednesdays trom 10-10:30 
AM. 

For the teacher who has difficulty 
in carrying a tune or who does not 
sing, there are now available excel- 
lent teaching records. One of the 
most revolutionary aids in recent 
years for the teaching of music is the 
album of records which accompanies 
a basic music series. ‘These records 
help both children and teacher to 
learn the songs. With confidence and 
authority and without frustration or 
loss of dignity, the teacher can now 
present to her children a_ pertect 
model of interpretation, of tempo, of 
cnunciation. These recordings alone 
provide sufhicient worthwhile ma- 
terial for the classroom teacher, who 
needs only to have a record plaver 
to make the music lesson available to 
her children. 

Perhaps one of the finest inservice 
training programs has been that of 
developing new courses of study for 
each grade level. These courses have 
been prepared with the cooperation 
and active participation of classroom 
teachers. Each teacher has the priv- 
ilege of submitting ideas of what she 
wants included in the course of 
study. These are reviewed by a 
central committee made up of prin- 
cipals, teachers, supervisors, and the 
director of music education. 

After the general principles of why 
we should teach music in the schools 
have been established, and the ma- 
terial has received a_ preliminary 
screening, it goes to a small commit- 
tee whose responsibility is editing 
and putting it into printed form. So 
by the time the course of study is 
placed in the teachers’ hands, it is 
really a blueprint of what is already 
being taught. 

Almost every school system has a 
curriculum - development program 
concerned with all subject areas. 
Music is and should be a part of the 
general-education program. The in- 
tellectual phase of music instruction 
can be planned by almost anyone 
understanding uptodate curriculums, 
but the vital spark in carrying for- 
ward a music program must be gen- 


erated by an educator who is a sin- 
cere Musician, one who knows the 
educational force that music can 
exert in the development of the 
child. 

The following outline sets forth 
the music inservice training courses 
and aids which are used in the Phila- 
cdelphia Public Schools. 

|/| Courses for which credit is 
given: 

ja] Inservice courses in music, al- 
ter school, 4-6 PM, seven consecutive 
weeks (class piano instruction, as- 
sembly leading, instruction on simple 
instruments, drumming, technics of 
music teaching, basic instruction in 
the theory of music, and singing) . 

|b] Summer workshop (five weeks 
intensive instruction similar to 
courses mentioned above) . 

fe] University courses for teachers 
needing college credits in music to- 
ward certification. 

[2] Other means of inservice train- 
ing. 

[a] Supervisory assistance. 

|b] Interschool and intercity vis- 
itation—observation of outstanding 
groups and teaching technics. 

|c] Service on music-curriculum 
study committees. 

|d] Teaching guides issued by the 
board of public education. 

je] Radio and television programs 
designed for class use. 

|{} Classroom or assembly demon- 
strations by visiting instrumental 
teachers. 

{g] Consultant service furnished by 
leaders in music education. 

|h} Observation of all-city concert 
groups. 

|i} Community concerts. 

[j] Assistance from principal or 
teachers within the school. 

|k] The display and use of mod- 
ern teaching materials which have 
an appeal to both teacher and 
children. 

[1] Sound films and recordings. 

{m] District and city music festi- 
vals. 

[jn] Attendance at 
forums, and conventions. 

Thus you can see that there are 
many approaches in learning how to 
teach music. A teacher may find in- 
spiration in listening to great music, 
hearing a talented performance, ob- 
serving gifted fellow-teachers, learn- 
ing how to play and sing, or by just 
being sensitive to the needs of the 
children themselves. = 
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A county education association and a university cooperate in conducting 


A Workshop in 
Public Relations 


BARBARA A. WOLF 


MASSIVE experiment in im- 

proving educational services for 
children thru public relations is 
underway in Bergen County, New 
Jersey. Sponsored by the Bergen 
County Education Association and 
under the direction of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a work- 
shop designed to institute local 
action programs in the communities 
of the county is in progress. 

Bergen County consists of 70 
widely varied communities growing 
so rapidly that they are faced with 
all the problems that such mushroom 
growth gives rise to today. Three 
thousand teachers in school systems 
ranging from completely rural to city 
systems are members of both the 
large Bergen County Education Asso- 
ciation and one of the 60 local pro- 
fessional organizations. Cooperation, 
extending from the county associa- 
tion thru the local associations, 
brought about the workshop. 

For four years the Bergen County 
Education Association sought to find 
a means of helping each of its 70 
communities toward an_ effective 
public-relations program. Its Public 
Relations Committee proposed ideas 
at every meeting of the executive 
board, and at every meeting the 
plans were discarded as impractical. 
However, from this county cogitation 
there gradually evolved one clear 
concept—that the only successful ap- 
proach would be to get the citizens 
of each community personally in- 
volved in studying the schools and 
interested in taking an active part in 
the solution of their problems. 

With this concept in mind, the 
association sought the advice and 





Miss Wolf, a Bergen County principal, 
is a member of the Bergen Education 
Association Workshop Committee. Other 
members are Annie M. Day, teacher; H. 
Burton Harris, layman; Louis A. March, 
teacher; Horace M. Meehan, board of 
education member; Margaret C. Dill, 
teacher; Donald A. Wallace, teacher; 
Donald Duff, teacher; and Paul Davis, 
superintendent. Lena M. Porreca, prin- 
cipal, is chairman of the committee. 
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cooperation of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. The Bergen County Educa- 
tion Association executive committee 
became the planning committee, 
guided by Norton L. Beach, con- 
sultant, thru the spring of 1952. At 
this point, the decision was made 
that the association would sponsor 
the workshop under the direction of 
Teachers College. 

A planning committee functioned 
during the summer of 1952, and on 
October 22 at Teachers College was 











An Indian fable says that a mouse 
was in constant distress because of 
its fear of the cat. A magician 
took pity on it and turned it into 
a cat. Immediately it became 
afraid of the dog. So the magician 
turned it into a dog. Then it 
began to fear the tiger. So the 
magician turned it into a tiger. 
Immediately it began to fear the 
hunter. Then the magician said, 
“Be a mouse again. You have only 
the heart of a mouse and I cannot 
help you.” 
—Thomas H. Warner 
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held the first session of the first work- 
shop of its kind in the country. 
Norton L. Beach and Lena M. Por- 
reca have been serving as coordina- 
tors, the former for Teachers College 
and the other as president of the 
Bergen County Education Associa- 
tion. 

These are the distinctive features 
of this workshop: 

[1] It is sponsored by a county edu- 
cation association working thru the 
local education association. 

[2] Teachers College, Columbia, is 
offering all its resources and the 
leadership of Norton L. Beach. 

[3] The participants are teams of 
three or more from 24 of the county’s 
communities. A typical team consists 
of a schoolboard member, a layman, 
and an educator. 


[4] By its participation, each team 
has pledged itself to instituting in its 
community a local action program. 

[5] The participant’s fees have 
been paid by the local education 
associations, the boards of education, 
or the PTAs, or by some combination 
thereof—assuring from the beginning 
the interest and cooperation of these 
local groups. 

[6] The schedule is designed to in- 
clude time for each team working 
thru an advisory committee in its 
own community to try the technics 
introduced in the sessions. The work- 
shop meets monthly. A_ five-hour 
session includes presentation of tech- 
nics, progress reports, and group dis- 
cussions. 

[7] The topics to be investigated 
are vital to every community, and in- 
clude Opinion Polling, The Teach- 
er’s Role in Public Relations, The 
School’s Publics, Budgeting Proce- 
dures, and A Modern Educational 
Program. 

[8] The presentation of these topics 
is made not only by visitors from the 
metropolitan area, where outstand- 
ing accomplishments have been 
achieved, but by representatives of 
the participating communities, 

The impact of this experiment is 
being felt already, and something 
good in public relations is develop- 
ing in each participating community. 
The idea has been implanted that 
better education for boys and girls 
in our schools needs the constant co- 
operation, planning, and organized 
effort of laymen, boards of education, 
and educators. That a county educa- 
tion association can lead the way is 
being demonstrated. + 
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This feature on the handling of motions in a business meet- 
ing is adapted from Parliamentary Procedure, a pictorial 
presentation of how to conduct a meeting (based on Robert’s 
Rules of Order|, prepared by Creative Graphics, University 


of Denver, in cooperation with the School of Speech. It is 
used by permission of the University of Denver Press. 


While the supply lasts, reprints [in black and white] are 
available free to teachers. Order from NEA. 





HANDLING OF MAIN POINTS 


v Member stands, addresses chair: Dctaicnen recognizes member: 


Mr. Chairman: Viss X. 


@nu iss X proposes motion: I move that re chairman: A motion has been made by Miss X 


. Another member: I second the motion. and seconded that . . . 
Is there any discussion ? 


Discussion must be addressed to the chair [chairman]. Motion may 
be changed by amendment. If the group does not wish to take final 
action on the motion, it may dispose of it in some other way. 


[See “Chart on Rules for Handling Motions.”’) : 
@ When discussion stops... 


If there is no further discussion [silence is taken as consent] the motion is... 
All in favor please All opposed please 
say “Aye” [Yes]. say ““No.” 
If the chair is able to tell from this “voice vote” [viva voce] whether 
there are more “Ayes” or more “Noes,” he announces the result. 


Brhe Ayes [or Noes] have it. The motion is carried [or is defeated]. 


If any one calls “Division” [questions the voice vote], the chair calls 
for a show of hands or a standing vote. [All in favor raise your right 


hand (or stand). All opposed . . .| If a majority demand it, the vote 
may be taken by ballot. 


AMENDMENTS CHANGE MOTIONS 


After a main motion has been made and seconded . . . 
di move to amend the motion by .. . 


Inserting or adding a word, phrase, or sentence. Striking out a 
word, phrase, or sentence. Striking out and inserting a word or 
phrase or substituting a sentence or paragraph. 


Y) second the motion to amend. 


Bit has been proposed to amend the motion to read as follows . . . 


Chair states the main motion and the amendment, so the group 
will understand how the amendment changes the motion. Amend- 
ment is handled in the same way as a main motion, with... 


Discussion: Is there any discussion? 

Question: If there is no further discussion, the amendment is . . . 
Vote: All in favor of the amendment . . . 

Chair announces: The amendment is carried [or defeated]. 

The outcome: The motion now before the house is . . . 


{motion—plus the amendment, if carried] 
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MAIN 


To present a proposal to assembly 


SUBS! 


To postpone indefinitely action on a motion 


To amend [improve] a main motion 


CHART ON RULES FOR HANDLING MOTIONS 





Types of Motions 


Order of Handling 


Must Be Seconded Vote Can Be 


Reconsidered 


Can Be Discussed Can Be Amended Vote Required! 


MOTION 














Cannot be made if any 
other motion is pending 


DIARY MOTIONS? 






Has precedence over 
above motion 







Majority Affirmative vote only 








Has precedence over Yes, when motion 




























































i 
/ eheve motions is debatable Yes, but only once Majority Yes 
= To refer motion to committee [for special iy Has precedence over =t : 
| consideration} above motions Ves Majority Ves 
“" To postpone definitely (to certain time] 7 Has precedence over ; 
| action on a motion above motions Ves Majority Ves 
| = Saas. Has precedence over 
j To limit discussion to a certain time shove motions Yes 2/3 Yes 
To call for vote [to end discussion at once Has precedence over No 2/3 No 
and vote] above motions 
‘ Has precedence over : N 
To table motion [to lay it aside until later] ehete mations No Majority 0 
\ INCIDENTAL MOTIONS? 
To suspend a rule temporarily [e.g., to / 
change order of business] No No 2/3 Re 
+o ae ee eg definite ae 
To close nominations precedence No 2/3 No 


To reopen nominations 


———_ 







tule 








No Majority Negative vote only 








To withdraw or modify a motion {to prevent ‘a i 


vote or inclusion in minutes]5 


——__ 


To rise to a point of order [to enforce 


-_— 








No 













Majority Negative vote only 
These motions 


have precedence 
over motion to 










No vote, chairman 






No 
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No 
tules or program) Lil which they 2 i 7 rules ue 
To appeal from decision of the chair pertain Yes, when motion Majority Yes 
(must be made immediately}¢ is debatable ! 
- | “MSs ? 
To call for orders of the day (to keep meeting Has precedence over 
to program or order of business}¢ above motions No to wate coquinad? - f 
Questions of privilege [to bring up an urgent _ = Has precedence over a ; N 4 
matter—concerning noise, discomfort, etc.| above motions a maaan ‘ . 
re eve ter Has precedence over Yes, if no motion j N k 
To take a recess above motions is pending ipesitad . ; 
Te edjeare Wes poesndanse eves No Majority No & 
To set next meeting time ~*~ ony oligga ie As to time and place Majority Yes ¢ 
UNCLASSIFIED MOTIONS : 
To take motion from table [to bring u j 4 
tabled motion for consideration)* 4 Ves = ” ao ” a 
Te resenaid is talon oan dieneer arr Cannot be made meee Cr —1—— — a Saar — 
onsider [to bring up discussion an if any other es, when motion ; N 
obtain vote on previously decided motion|* motion is Yes is debatable No Majority C) 
[a aes pending — —_—_—— - $$} —_-_—____ —- -@ 
To rescind [repeal] decision on a motion’? Yes ~*~ yo ng No Majority or 2/3 Yes £ 
ys 
WOR ZR ty seamtiqie nl 





1 A tied vote is always lost except on a motion to 


appeal from the decision of the chair [see “Incidental 
Motions] when a tied vote sustains the decision 
of the chair. 


2 Subsidiary motions are motions that pertain to a 


main motion while it is pending. 


3 Most incidental motions arise out of another ques- 


tion that is pending and must be decided before the 
question out of which they arise is decided. 


4 The chair opens nominations with “Nominations 


are now in order.”” Nominations may be made by 
a nominating committee, by a nominating ballot, 
or from the floor. A member may make a motion 
to close nominations, or the chair may declare nomi- 
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nations closed after assembly has been given a chance 
to make nominations. The voting is not limited to the 
nominees, as every member is at liberty to vote for 


any member who is not declared ineligible by the 
bylaws. j 


The mover may request to withdraw or modify his 
motion without consent of anyone before the motion 
hes mn put to assembly for consideration. When 
motion is before the assembly and if there is no 
objection from anyone in the assembly, the chair- 
man announces that the motion is withdrawn or 


modified. If anyone objects, the request is put to 
a vote. 


6 A member may interrupt the speaker who has the 


floor to rise to a point of order or appeal, call for 


orders of the day, or raise a question of privilege. 
7 Orders of the day may be changed by a motion to 
suspend the rules. [See “Incidental Motions.”’} 
8 Motion can be taken from the table during the meet» 
ing when it was tabled or at the next meeting. 


9 Motion to reconsider may be made only by one 


who voted on the prevailing side. A motion to recon- 
sider must be made during the meeting when it was 
decided or on the next succeeding day of the same 
session. 


10 It is impossible to rescind any action that has been 


taken as a result of a motion, but the unexecuted 
part may be rescinded. Notice must be given one 
meeting before the vote is taken, or if voted on 
immediately, a two-thirds vote to rescind is necessary. 
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The NEA helps teachers to 


DEVELOP GOOD CITIZENS 


UR schools must teach our 

children to love their coun- 

try by acquainting them 
with its geography and history, the 
blessings derived from its form of 
government, the great men it has 
produced and the great deeds it has 
done, its achievements in the arts 
and sciences, its progress in all that 
can confer greatness upon a people, 
and the leading place it has attained 
in the family of nations.... A re- 
public must die if the love of its cit- 
izens for it once grows cold.” 

In such words, a speaker addressed 
the national teachers convention in 
1866. 

The Association was at that time 
nine years old. It was pledged to 
‘whatever measures are best adapted 
to promote the highest interest of 
society,” with one of its first commit- 
tees created “to report what the times 
and the conditions of the country 
demand of educators, in the way of 
teaching the principles of our gov- 
ernment; also the rights and duties 
of the citizen.” 

Today American schools are doing 





J onn HAEFNER, member of the NEA 
Citizenship Committee, who attended 
the Seventh National Conference on 
Citizenship, caught some overtones: 


What did this cross-section of America 

reveal about itself? 

So far as I am concerned, at least, 

I heard America singing— 

I heard the chords of loyalty, not 
the discords of subversion .. . 

I heard the sounds of incorruptibility, 
not corruption... 

I caught the faint echoes of a concern 
for the rights of men, not limited 
by color of skin, by state lines, or 
international boundaries . . 

I heard the familiar melody of our 
American heritage, long- 
remembered. 

Perhaps the lyrics (you used) were 
not the same as the original, but 
the tune was as of old... 

For I heard the aftertones of Free- 
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I heard, too, the solemn roll of drums 


I heard again the clear bugle notes of 


Yes . . . I heard America singing. 


an effective job of developing in- 
formed American citizens. For ex- 
ample, 98°% of our four-year high- 
schools require pupils to take two se- 
mesters or more of United States his- 
tory. All 48 states require instruction 
in both elementary and high schools 
on the United States Constitution. 
Recognizing that good citizenship is 
more than a textbook study, schools 
relate their whole program to the 
objective of developing better cit- 
izens, 


Basic NEA Directives 

From the very beginning, as nearly 
a hundred volumes of Proceedings 
testify, the NEA has helped teachers 
to carry out the above-mentioned 
laws and programs. 

For many years the NEA has car- 
ried as the first section of its plat- 
form: 

“Every child, regardless of race, be- 
lief, economic status, residence or 
physical handicap, should have the 
opportunity for fullest development 
in mental, moral, social, and physical 
health, and in the attitudes, knowl- 


dom’s bell: 

“...all men... created equal...” 

heard again the voices of free and 

determined men: 

“We, the people of the United 
States...” 


at Gettysburg: 


“It is ... for us to be here dedi- 
COE. «2 


January 6, 1941, sounding the alert: 
“. .. a world founded upon four 
essential human freedoms. . .” 
strained, at last, to hear a muted 

chorus singing: 

“Whereas recognition of the inher- 
ent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of 
the human family is the foundation 
of freedom, justice and peace .. .” 


These were overtones of this Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship. 


edges, habits, and skills that are es- 
sential for individual happiness and 
effective citizenship.” 

The first principle of its Code of 
Ethics states: 

“The primary obligation of the 
teaching profession is to guide chil- 
dren, youth, and adults in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and skills, to pre- 
pare them in the ways of democracy, 
and to help them to become happy, 
useful, selfsupporting citizens. The 
ultimate strength of the nation lies 
in the social responsibility, economic 
competence, and moral strength of 
the individual American.” 


Annual Citizenship Conference 


Before the close of the Second 
World War, the NEA joined the US 
Department of Justice in sponsoring 
a series of national citizenship confer- 
ences. Delegates have come from 
every state and territory and from at 
least 1000 national organizations. 
The Department of Justice estimates 
that membership of participating or- 
ganizations reaches “nearly every 
wholesome activity of American life 
and embraces almost the entire 150- 
million population of our country.” 

The main purpose of the confer- 
ence is to stir Americans to an aware- 
ness of their privileges and responsi- 
bilities. It has served, too, to 
interpret America abroad. Confer- 
ence programs have been broadcast 
in 40 languages. Several hundred 
foreign visitors have been guests. 


Citizenship Committee 


In 1939 the Association appointed 
a Committee on Citizenship. The 
committee cooperated with civic and 
fraternal groups to establish “I Am 
An American Day” by Congressional 
action. In 1952 the committee helped 
secure action which shifted Citizen- 
ship Day to coincide with Constitu- 
tion Day, September 17. The com- 
mittee has helped distribute material 
to teachers for their work in local 
associations and in the classroom. In 
1952 the committee worked with 50 
other national organizations in the 
National Non-Partisan Register and 
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Vote Campaign to send more voters 
to the polls. 


NEA Publications 


In the last three decades, scores of 
NEA publications have stressed bet- 
ter citizenship. 

For example, in the NEA JOURNAL 

best known of the Association’s 
many publications, since it goes to 
every NEA member—this year three 
feature articles deal with ‘Teachers 
Are Citizens,” “How We Elect a 
President,” and “How Our Federal 
Government Is Organized.” Other 
articles bear such titles as ‘“Citizen- 
ship... Every Day, All the Time,” 
“For Everv New Citizen,” “The Fu- 
ture Voters Mean Business.” ‘The 
American Citizens Handbook, pre- 
pared by the Publications Division, 
contains great American documents. 


American Education Week 

The American Legion, the US OF- 
fice of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers co- 
operate with the NEA in sponsoring 
American Education Week. In 1950 
the theme was “Government of, by, 
and for the People.” Daily topics 
were: Moral and Spiritual Values, 
Responsibilities of the Citizen, 
Meaning of the Ballot, Urgent School 
Needs, Opportunity for All, Home- 
School-Community Teamwork, and 
Freedom's Heritage. 


Educational Policies Commission 


The NEA and AASA Educational 
Policies Commission, established in 
1935, has had wide influence on 
American education. It sponsored an 
investigation of how democracy is 
learned and published the results in 
Learning the Ways of Democracy: a 
Case Book of Ciwic Education. 
Twenty-four thousand copies have 
been distributed. 


Defense Commission 

Since its creation in 1941, the Na- 
tional Commission for the Delense 
of Democracy thru Education has 
emphasized American principles and 
procedures thru all phases of the 
school and its relation to the com- 
munity, and has defended teachers 
when civic rights were violated. Com- 
mission investigations have frequent- 
ly revealed the demoralizing effect on 
children) and community when 
schools are made a scapegoat of par- 
tisan or sectarian struggle. 
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These are a few of the many NEA 
publications that seek to stimulate 
faith in the great ideals of our land. 


Social Studies 


The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, an NEA department, de- 
votes much of its program to teaching 
citizenship. Such publications as 
Education for Democratic Citizen- 
ship have been helpful to both teach- 
ers and lay groups. In 1950. this 
council collaborated with the US De- 
partment of Delense to draft charac- 
teristics of good citizenship. Hun- 
dreds of Americans came to agree- 
ment on the essentials that went into 





Local Associations 
and Citizenship 


Wi isn’t there more integrity and 
responsibility in public office? 

Why do so few trouble to vote? 

Tho schools are doing a better job 
of teaching citizenship than ever be- 
fore, disturbing questions do not leave 
us satisfied with what is being done. 
Your local association can make 
unique and important contributions 
to better training for citizenship. 

Have you secured your copy of 
“Citizenship,” Local Association Ac- 
tivities Leaflet Number 47 This leaf- 
let is full of local association citizen- 
ship ideas. 

Along with Local Association Ac- 
tivities Leaflet Number 4 (a copy for 
each teacher), you .are entitled to 
a kit (one to each local ‘association) 
of approximately 30 pieces of citizen- 
ship material to help you get started 
in your association citizenship work 
or to help to vitalize work that is 
already underway. Request these 
aids from the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee today. 


the rating chart published in_ the 
NEA JourNnaL. ‘Tens of thousands 
of reprints were distributed, 


Other Departments 


Other agencies of the NEA are also 
concerned about good citizenship. 
The American Association of School 
Administrators has in production 
a 1954 vearbook on citizenship edu- 
cation. The Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, created in 1913, has 
distributed 91,500 copies of a pam- 
phlet, Js My Ballot Showing? 

Lhe National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals directs the 
activities of the National Association 
of Student Councils and since 1944 
has published 11 books and organ- 
ived 5 national conferences. 

The NEA Adult Education Serv- 
ice has cooperated for six vears with 
several major universities in holding 
a National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. Leaders trained 
there are helping to meet demands 
for discussion leadership, community 
surveys, and other types of civic serv- 
ice. (The Adult Education Service is 
also cooperating in a “Great Men 
and Great Issues’ film-discussion 
project, financed by the Ford Foun- 
dation.) 

Phe Department of Elementary 
Principals, the Association lor Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
and the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation also seek to build educational 
programs for better citizenship. 

NEA press and radio services have 
contributed significantly. The As- 
sociation’s first movie, Secure the 
Blessings, shows the great ideals ol 
our land and the role of the school 
in preserving them. 

‘These are only a few things that 
the NEA has done within the last few 
years. Scores of others could be in 
the list. Thru its departments, com- 
missions, committees, and divisions, 
the NEA has given leadership to its 
members in their effort to be eflec- 
tive American citizens and to teach 
good citizenship to the nation’s 
youth. It will continue its loyal 
work—both individually and in co- 
operation with other freedom-loving 
groups—toward a strong nation and 
a peaceful world. + 


—_ 





For a more detailed account of NEA 
devotion to American principles, write 
to the NEA today for Local Association 
Activities Leaflet Number 16, “A Proud 
Record of Loyalty.” 
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“We want to thank the NEA” 


N APRIL 1951, the NEA received 

a letter from a Mr. Need which 
said, ‘Mrs. Need and I deeply regret 
that financial difficulties make it im- 
possible for us to continue our mem- 
bership in the NEA; we shall miss 
[HE JOURNAL, as we have read and 
used it extensively in our school- 
work. 
Mrs. Need was 
shot by a school boy, and neither the 
schoolboard nor our insurance com- 
pany has paid one cent of the nearly 
$2000 expense due to this incident. 
Mrs. Need attempted to teach again 
the next September but was unable 
to continue after January. Since then 
she has been under the doctor’s care, 


“Two years ago 


having had two major operations. 
The schoolboard has accepted no 
responsibility for the expense of our 
law suit against the insurance com- 
pany. 

“Then last August, one week be- 
fore school started, we received an- 
other blow. My superintendent told 
me that I had been dropped from 
the faculty. Claiming unjust dis- 
missal, I subsequently filed suit. Mrs. 
Need’s $58.75 disability pension is 
inadequate for our needs, so we have 
been forced to from loan 
companies at high rates of interest 
because the local board refuses us a 
loan.” 


borrow 


The Needs, now faced with carry- 
ing on two lawsuits, were in a des- 
perate financial situation. It is hard 
to imagine what their despair would 
have been had not the DuShane 
Memorial Defense Fund come to 
their aid. This fund was established 
by the NEA Delegate Assembly for 
just such cases as this. 

Upon investigation of the case, 
the committee for the administration 
of the Defense Fund found that Mrs. 
Need had been shot on the school- 
grounds, during the schoolday, while 
trying to prevent two boys from an- 
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other school from stealing 
The insurance company argued 
against payment upon the grounds 
that the accident did not arise out of 
her employment. 

Mrs. Need’s case was taken before 
the state industrial commission, 
which decided September 1951 in her 
favor. The insurance company then 
appealed the case to the courts, and 
more litigation was called for. At last 
Mrs. Need’s case was the 
Illinois supreme court. 

Litigation on Mr. Need’s dismissal 
was important to Illinois teachers 
because the principal issue involved 
was whether a teacher finishing a 
probationary period must be given 


her car. 


won in 


specific reasons in the dismissal 
notice. 
The Illinois Education Associa- 


tion, entering the situation, financed 
Mr. Need’s case and provided advice 
in both cases. Without such assist- 
ance the courageous Needs could not 
have defended themselves. 

In the Illinois courts the school- 
board contended that it was not 
mandatory that the dismissal notice 
contain specific reasons for dismissal. 
Under Illinois law such notice must 
be filed at least 60 days before the 
end of the schoolyear with reasons 
cited. Mr. Need received no such 
statement. The board argued that a 
teacher upon completing a_proba- 
tionary period of service could be dis- 
missed for any reasons, stated or not 
stated, the law not requiring a hear- 
ing as in the case of dismissals under 
tenure. 

On review the [Illinois supreme 
court cited previous court decisions 
saying that teachers’ rights were 
served by the tenure law in both 
their probationary and tenure sta- 
tus. The court held that the giving 
of specific reasons in the notice for 
dismissal at the end of the probation- 
ary period is mandatory. The deci- 


This is a true story about two teachers who were helped 
by a state education association and the NEA DuShane 


Memorial Defense Fund. The names used are fictitious. 


sion further stated 


board 
would not so readily dismiss when its 
reasons for dismissal must come be- 
fore the bar of public opinion, and 


that a 


that furthermore, the _ statement 
would give a teacher a chance to 
know and correct his weaknesses. Ar- 
bitrary dismissal, without reason as- 
signed, might tend to undermine 
teacher morale. 

The Illinois supreme court held 
the notice of the schoolboard to be 
insufhcient. Thus Mr. Need may re- 
sume his teaching under tenure if 
he so desires, and will be reimbursed 
for the salary missed, minus _ his 
limited earnings during the period 
of litigation. 

The DuShane Memorial Defense 
Fund allotted $1000 immediate as- 
sistance to the Needs with an addi- 
tional sum not to exceed $1000 if 
further court action required it. 

After receiving the first $1000, the 
Needs wrote, “Thank the NEA col- 
lectively for the thrill and hope in- 
jected by your letter. We had spent 
for groceries the last dollar of the 
small loan we were able to get.” 

Because of the delaying action in 
the courts the additional $1000 was 
needed and was forwarded to the 
Needs in November 1951. In spite of 
the discouragements they had met, 
the Needs responded, “Your kind 
letter and the check were received in 
time for us to have a true Thanks- 
giving. Thanks, dear friends, for 
your action, which has confirmed 
faith and restored confidence for us.” 

Thru the contributions to the Du- 
Shane Memorial Defense Fund by 
thousands of NEA members, two 
teachers were given financial help 
when it was so sorely needed. The 
assistance in the courts given by the 
Illinois State Education Association 
not only helped the Needs but settled 
an important issue in respect to the 
tenure law for Illinois teachers. + 
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“Helen is smarter than Betsy” 


RALPH W. TYLER 


HEN I was a boy in school, the 

six times each year that report 
cards went home were periods of 
tension for many of us. Children 
whose parents expected a good deal 
of them were apprehensive that even 
their above-average grades might not 
satisfy their parents. Children whose 
behavior did not conform to school 
standards were fearful that a “poor 
conduct” report would result in fur- 
ther punishment at home. Pupils 
who painfully anticipated low marks 
and the sorrowful reaction of 
mothers dully reminded themselves 
school was only for sissies. A few 
children thought their grades, rather 
than being fair appraisals of their 
schoolwork, represented the teacher's 
dislike for them or a way of punish- 
ment. 

Many parents, too, found report 
cards disturbing. Some were uncom- 
fortably reminded that their dreams 
of Johnnie’s becoming a_ doctor 
seemed remote, while others 
squirmed as a neighbor boasted that 
her child had received better grades. 
Still others, knowing how seriously 
Willie and Anna were attacking 
their school work, felt keenly con- 
cerned about the effect on them of 
another set of low marks. In many 
cases, parents coming to see the 
teacher about their children’s re- 
ports were puzzled by the difficulty 
of finding out what the report 
meant and what was really being 
appraised. 

The general tension made report 
period unpleasant even for honor 
students who were doing as well as 
their parents expected. No wonder 
improving the system is always a sub- 
ject of general interest. 


I THE colonial schools, the teach- 
er reported orally to the parents of 
individual pupils whenever he felt 
some matter should be brought to 
their attention. The closely knit 





Dr. Tyler is dean of the Division of 
the Social Sciences of The University of 
Chicago. 
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communities brought parents and 
teachers into frequent contact, mak- 
ing formal report cards unnecessary. 

With the development of larger 
towns and cities, the complexity of 
the community and the larger size of 
schools made _ informal contacts 
between parents and teachers less 
likely. Written reports were then 
instituted near the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century to make sure 
parents were informed about their 
children’s school work and behavior. 

Until recent years most schools 
used a similar form of report. Each 
pupil was given a card to take home, 
which was to be signed by one parent 
after reading it. The card provided 
space for marks in deportment, 
effort, and regularity of attendance, 
as well as for each school subject. 

During the years in which this 
type of report card was in wide use, 
there were variations in the terms 
used for marking. The first practice 
was to use the letters E, G, F, P, 
standing for excellent, good, fair, 
and poor, respectively. This was 
criticized by many as too unprecise 
a rating. Since examinations were 
graded on a percent scale, many 
schools changed their reporting prac- 
tices and used percentage terms. 
However, this practice came under 
vigorous attack in the 1910-1930 
period on the ground that it implied 
an accuracy of grading which was not 
really possible. By the late 1920s, the 
most common reporting practice was 
to use a report card which expressed 
marks either in terms of the earlier 
E, G, F, P, or of A, B, C, D, F. 


However, these minor changes 
in the symbols used did not solve 
the more important problems of 
reporting to parents. The past 20 
years have been characterized by ex- 
ploration of very different proce- 
dures. The most common innova- 
tions are: using ‘individual descrip- 
tive letters to parents; reporting 
orally in parent-teacher interviews; 
employing checklists to provide a 
more comprehensive, quick descrip- 
tion of the pupil's work, progress, 
and conduct; and using pupil self- 
appraisal procedures. 


So Helen’s mother used 
to boast at grade-card 
time. But current inno- 
vations in reporting to 
parents are reducing 
tensions and making re- 


ports more meaningful. 


There are two chief purposes in 
reporting to parents. One is to inter- 
pret the school to parents, while the 
other is to provide them with infor- 
mation helpful in guiding their own 
children. The attempt to use a single 
type of report for both these pur- 
poses is likely to fail, because the two 
require different information and 
different emphases, 


B \reRPRETING the school to parents 
is a large task, and it has been dis- 
cussed at length in THE JOURNAL. 
The only point to be made here is 
that reports regarding individual 
children should not be expected to 
take the place of a thorogoing pro- 
gram of school interpretation. Fur- 
thermore, if reports about children 
are to be helpful, parents need to 
know what the school’s purposes are, 
including the chief objectives of the 
various fields of study, how the cur- 
riculum is organized to attain these 
purposes, and the kinds of learning 
experiences used in the school. 

Possibility of confusion lies in the 
failure to distinguish between rec- 
ords and reports. A school needs to 
record and retain much more infor- 
mation about children than can be 
helpfully reported to parents. Evi- 
dence regarding the child’s abilities, 
interests, needs, achievements, prob- 
lems, and the like is needed for plan- 
ning the curriculum, evaluating 
learning experiences and materials, 
guiding individuals, and providing 
information for later educational 
and occupational placement. 

These records will include a back- 
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Tho not all tension can be removed from report- 
ing to parents, harmful pressures can be reduced. 


Lith 


ground of family and health informa- 
tion, test anecdotal records, 
comments by teachers, summaries of 
questionnaires and interviews, and 
the like. They are usually more com- 
plete and more precise than any re- 
port needs to be. 

Individual reports, to be most 
helpful to parents, need to include 
two types of information, one regard- 
ing the child’s educational achieve- 
ments and the other regarding fac- 
which help to explain his 
achievement or lack of it. 

For example, the report for a fifth- 
grade child in reading might include 
comments or judgments regarding 
his accuracy of reading comprehen- 
sion, his speed in reading, and his 
reading interests. These would give 
the parents information regarding 
the child’s educational achievements. 
The report might also comment on 
his attitude toward reading, his 
habits of work, his regularity of at- 
tendance. 


data, 


tors 


This illustration also indicates the 
need for reports which comment on 
the child’s achievement in relation 
to the several major objectives of the 
subject rather than a single grade in 
reading. A single grade in a subject 
gives the parents less helpful in- 
formation than a more analytic de- 
scription of the child’s achievement 
in each field of work. 

In reporting achievement, teach- 
ers have become increasingly con- 
cerned about the effect of the report 
on the child. They want to avoid the 
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sense of despair or unfairness created 
by a low mark for a child of limited 
background or ability who strives to 
learn, but whose educational com- 
petence is still below that of most 
of his classmates. They want to avoid 
as well the sense of complacency pro- 
duced by a high mark for a child 
whose competence is superior but 
who has put forth little effort. 

In seeking to overcome this un- 
desirable effect of reports, some 
schools are reporting achievement in 
terms of progress. Progress means 
gain in educational competence 
made by the pupil since the last re- 
port. Thus, a child whose compe- 
tence in solving problems in arith- 
metic is low might have had more 
gain in problem-solving since the 
last report than another child whose 
competence was highest in the class. 
The first pupil would then be given 
a high mark or a verbal commenda- 
tion for progress while the second 
child would be given a low mark or 
a verbal reminder of his lack of 
progress even tho his problem-solv- 
ing competence was superior. 

This procedure avoids the bad ef- 
fects of a report based solely on the 
child’s standing in relation to others, 
but it has another weakness. Neither 
parent nor child is helped to ap- 
praise the child’s level of achieve- 
ment in relation to normal expecta- 
tions for adequate performance in 
higher education or in employment. 
Consequently a good report to 
parents should appraise both the 





child’s progress and his level of ac- 
complishment. This can provide en- 
couragement without giving a false 
picture that makes realistic guidance 
difficult. 


F iwaty, some confusion exists re- 
garding the role of pupil selfapprais- 
al in reporting to parents. Some re- 
porting plans, especially at high- 
school level, depend almost wholly 
upon pupil  selfappraisal, while 
others avoid any use of this proce- 
dure. Part of this confusion may be 
due to failure to distinguish between 
the learning values which pupils may 
gain from participating in their own 
appraisal and the need parents have 
for comprehensive and objective in- 
formation regarding their children. 

Pupil selfevaluation can be a help- 
ful teaching device, but it cannot 
provide all of the appraisal infor- 
mation needed for parent reports. 

Just as we do not expect to ap 
praise all aspects of our own physical 
health but depend upon the doctor 
with his use of appropriate tools, so 
the child cannot make a dependable 
appraisal of such achievements as 
his reading comprehension, skill in 
oral presentation, concern for social 
welfare, or understanding of scien- 
tific phenomena. Furthermore, the 
effort to appraise such achievements 
as his own unselfish attitudes, social 
skills, or oral effectiveness by focusing 
his attention inward may increase 
his anxiety rather than improve his 
selfevaluation. 

On the other hand, as pupils grow 
in maturity, they become more ob- 
jective in appraising their own 
achievements. Making appropriate 
selfappraisals helps them to perceive 
educational objectives more clearly 
and to guide their own learning. Sell- 
evaluation, therefore, can be used 
helpfully in teaching and may also 
furnish part of the information for 
reports to parents. 


R ecatuinc the tense reporting pe- 
riods in the school I attended, I 
realize that some tension is unavoid- 
able. Periodic reviews of school ex- 
perience and educational accomp- 
lishments are needed to guide us. 
But tho not all tension can be re- 
moved from reporting to parents, 
harmful pressures can be reduced. 
Current innovations in reporting 
aim to make reports a truly helpful 
part of a sound school program. + 
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CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE 


HE teaching of arithmetic to 

young children has been a sub- 
ject of research ever since the report 
of the NEA Committee of Fifteen 
at the turn of the century, which 
indicated that “something radical 
needs to be done about the teaching 
of arithmetic.” 

Early research in arithmetic was 
largely concerned with a determina- 
tion of the content to be taught, the 
grade placement of the content, and 
the analysis of the content into its 
constituent skills. In recent years, in 
response to the changes in our phi- 
losophy of education, research has 
been more concerned with the na- 
ture of the learning process in arith- 
metic, with the nature and the place 
of meaning in arithmetic, and with 
the methods and materials used. 

Recent writings have stressed the 
need of teaching for meaning. They 
indicate that arithmetic should be 
made intelligible and useful to the 
learner and that the primary purpose 
of instruction in arithmetic is to 
help children grow in the ability to 
think quantitatively. 

Numerous studies have been made 
evaluating the meaning approach to 
teaching. They show that children 
taught meaningfully retain the 
learning longer, are able to transfer 
this learning more effectively to solv- 
ing new problem situations, and de- 
velop the ability to think quantita- 
tively better than do those taught 
under a drill method. Furthermore, 
a method of teaching which empha- 
sizes rational procedures appears to 
be the most economical route to 
speedy and accurate computation. 


Readiness 


The subject of readiness has re- 
ceived considerable attention § in 
recent years. Studies tend to confirm 
the growing conviction that readiness 
for learning is based on mental 
maturity and inner growth in combi- 
nation with previous experiences, 
methods of learning, interests, atti- 
tudes, and purposes. 





Dr. Junge is associate professor of educa- 
tion in the College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 
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FROM LET'S TAKE A LOOK AT TEACHING** 


Good Teachers of Arithmetic 


Teach for Meaning 


A readiness program in arithmetic 
should probably be regarded as cov- 
ering that period when the child’s 
background for learning a new con- 
cept is appraised, foundational ex- 
periences are provided, and a_ pur- 
pose for learning the new concept 
is established in the child’s mind. 

One of the chief tasks of the 
teacher during this readiness period 
is to create a problem situation 
which will arouse the child’s inter- 
est and provide the felt need basic to 
discovery and experimentation. Re- 
search in readiness indicates there is 
a great need for readiness testing, 
remedial instruction, and greater in- 
dividualization of instruction. 


Problem Solving and Evaluation 


Research on problem solving has 
produced the following conclusions: 
Pupils tend to score higher in prob- 
lem solving in the tests which do not 
require response to the analytic steps, 
and pupils who have been taught 


‘ 


Research Says 
ae ae 


these steps do not use them except 
under compulsion. 

Reliance on a formal system of 
problem solving robs pupils of self 
confidence. It in effect makes them 
slaves to the system. The research in 
dicates that the teacher should sup- 
ply a sufficient number of genuine 
problems which the pupil has a good 
chance of solving successfully by his 
own thinking, together with enough 
challenging problems to stimulate 
interest. 

Many children experience difh- 
culty in solving verbal problems 
because of inability to sense relation- 
ships within the problem. Improve- 
ment of reading skills in arithmetic 
results in better work in problem 
solving. 

Teaching materials should include 
more factual information which 
would help children gain number 
understandings thru _ experience. 
Practical experience is a potent fac- 
tor in success in problem solving— 
particularly for below-average chil- 
dren. 

Research places increasing empha- 
sis upon outcomes beyond mere rote 
learning of facts and principles. It 


also indicates that the evaluation of 


mathematical understandings should 
receive heavy emphasis. 
There are three principal methods 
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of evaluation: standardized tests to 
measure basic understandings and 
skills and ability in problem solv- 
ing, teacher-prepared tests to meas- 
ure mathematical understandings 
and judgment, and informal obser- 
vation to appraise functional compe- 
tence in numbers. Many schools have 
not gone beyond the first level, and 
only a few are operating with all 
three methods. 


Textbooks 


Recent textbooks are a great im- 
provement the older formal 
variety because they provide a more 
systematic approach to the teaching 
of meanings and understandings, 
more emphasis upon the discovery 
of principles and generalizations by 
the child, problems which are real 
and functional in the life of the 
child, wellplanned and_ wellspaced 
practice exercises, and colorful, in- 
teresting illustrations. 

Some teachers follow the textbook 
in teaching and use few supplement- 
ary aids, apparently not realizing 
that a wide variety of instructional 
materials is needed in developing 
arithmetical understandings in chil- 
dren. 


over 


Special Training 

Teachers need more help in the 
selection and use of objective and 
pictorial materials, as well as guid- 
ance in the proper use of verbal 
materials. This has definite implica- 
tions for teacher-training programs 
in our colleges of education. 

Work pertaining to the teaching 
of arithmetic is often absorbed as a 
part of a general methods course. 
Authorities recommend a separate 
course dealing with the specific prob- 
lems of teaching arithmetic for all 
elementary-school teachers. 


Trends in a Nutshell 


Trends in teaching arithmetic, 
then, as revealed by research, are: 
[1] marked increase in attention 
given to concept-building programs, 
[2] delay of abstract work until un- 
derstanding is attained, [3] decided 
increase in or return to the use of 
oral work and estimation, [4] empha- 
sis on teaching the individual, [5] 
recognition of the great importance 
of teaching for understanding, and 
[6] realization that use of a wide 
variety of instructional materials re- 
sults in better learning. + 
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Outside Employment 


Does a teacher who operates a placement 
agency violate the NEA Code of Ethics? 


® MEMBER of the Association 
j who is also a member of the 
Association for Higher Education 
fan NEA department] requests an 
opinion as to whether a faculty mem- 
ber of a school of education violates 
the NEA Code of Ethics in the light 
of the following facts: 

The faculty member operates a 
private commercial teachers agency 
in close proximity to the university 
campus where he is employed. The 
university has had an office of teacher 
placement for many years which is 
open to graduates of the university 
without charge. The faculty member 
does not register graduates of the 
university which employs him, but 
he does visit schools which are served 


ETHICS 


OPINION NUMBER FIVE 


This is the fifth in a series of opin- 
ions on fundamental issues of wide- 
spread interest to the profession. The 
statements are issued by the NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics. These 
opinions are illustrative of type-fact 
situations based on actual or hypo- 
thetical cases and are not directed 
toward any person or school system. 

In arriving at the opinions, the com- 
mittee has the benefit of legal counsel. 
The American Bar Association has 
followed a similar plan with respect 
to its code for 25 years. Beginning with 
Opinion Four, all opinions in this 
series are based on the hypothesis that 
situations involved in the cases oc- 
curred after the adoption of the new 
code in July 1952. 

If there is any practice in your area 
which you think raises a question of 
professional ethics, or if there is a 
practice about whose ethical implica- 
tions you are uncertain, the committee 
invites you to submit a complete state- 
ment of the material facts. Such re- 
quests will be given careful considera- 
tion, altho the committee reserves the 
right to determine those cases on 
which formal opinions will be ren- 
dered. Write to the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 


by the university and solicits busi- 
ness for his private teachers agency. 
Persons registered in his agency are, 
in certain cases, competitors of grad- 
uates of the university enrolled in 
the university office of teacher place- 
ment. 

It is the opinion of the committee 
that the conduct of the faculty mem- 
ber is in violation of the provisions 
of Paragraph 10 of the Fourth Prin- 
ciple of the Code of Ethics, which 
requires that a member of the pro- 
fession will: 

“Engage in no gainful employ- 
ment, outside of his contract, where 
the employment affects adversely his 
professional status or impairs his 
standing with students, associates, 
and the community.” 

A faculty member in a school of 
education is under an obligation to 
further the interests of the institu- 
tion which employs him and to give 
disinterested advice and assistance to 
qualified candidates from his univer- 
sity seeking teacher employment. In 
carrying out these obligations, there 
should never be the slightest sus- 
picion that he is in any way moti- 
vated by personal or financial con- 
siderations. 

The operation of the private 
teachers agency, under the facts as 
presented, is inconsistent with the 
faculty member’s obligations to the 
university and to his students. Even 
tho his intentions may be of the best, 
it seems inevitable that such a com- 
mercial enterprise tends to impair 
his standing with at least some olf 
his students and associates, It opens 
the door to the charge not only that 
he is exploiting his university con- 
nection for personal profit, but also 
that he will discriminate against 
university students whom he should 
be assisting. In furthering the inter- 
ests of his agency’s candidates in 
competition with graduates of his 
own university, he is failing in his 
obligations to the university and to 
its students seeking employment. + 
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UCH of the complexity and 

magnitude of today’s federal 
government is a recent development. 
According to the Hoover Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, the 
federal government has _ increased 
fourfold in the last 20 years in terms 
of agencies and employes, and in the 
same period its expenditures have 
become 12 times larger. 


Why Federal Relations? 


Because of its present size and ex- 
treme complexity, big government 
has to deal with organized represent- 
atives of agriculture, medicine, labor, 
business, and education, to name 
only a few. Today national organiza- 
tions find their work with the exec- 
utive branch fully as important as 
their legislative activity. For this rea- 
son the NEA has a Division of Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations to con- 
tinue the wellestablished function of 
dealing with the Congress and to 
work in the newer field of relation- 
ships with those agencies and depart- 
ments of the government whose ac- 
tivities affect education. 

There are approximately 52 agen- 
cies of the federal government which 
report to the President, including 
the nine cabinet departments. Most 
of the NEA work of federal relations 
consists in dealing with the educa- 
tional programs of about 15 of these 
agencies, altho contacts are main- 
tained with all educational activities 
of federal government. 

There are two reasons why the 
lederal-relations activity of the NEA 








Dr. Stewart, first vicepresident of the 
NEA and former member of the NEA 
Legislative Commission, is superintend- 
ent of schools, Dormont, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Education and 


Big Government 


Federal-relations activity of the NEA 


is important. One reason is that 
maintaining relations with the exec- 
utive branch of the government is a 
way to carry on legislative activity. 
The other is that agencies of the fed- 
eral government are continually is- 
suing regulations or announcements 
of policy in which it is important 
that the interests of education be 
taken into account. 


Help in Planning 
Education Legislation 
Organizations like the NEA are 
often called upon by federal agencies 
for advice and aid in drawing up 
legislation. For example, the Presi- 
dent may be pledged by his party 
plattorm or by a message to Congress 
to provide federal funds for a given 
educational program. The actual 
drafting of such an administration 
bill might be assigned to the US 

Office of Education. 

Before setting down the details of 
the new bill, the Office tries to find 
out from educational representatives 
their ideas as to the value and need of 
the proposed program, how long it 
should last, the formula for extend- 
ing funds, the amount of aid, and the 
location of the primary responsibility 
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for the program. Out of such ques- 
tions and from subsequent discus- 
sions and meetings will emerge a bill 
to carry out an administration pro- 
gram. 

Suppose now that an education bill 
becomes law. The agency charged 
with administering the law has to 
issue regulations to put into effect 
what the Congress has ordered. For 
example, the new GI Bill, Public 
Law 550, has assigned certain duties 
to the US Office of Education with 
regard to approval of schools and col- 
leges for veterans’ education, If it 
wished, the Office could, entirely on 
its own, issue regulations on what 
groups are to be recognized as ac- 
crediting associations. Instead it has 
formed an advisory committee of 
educators, including representatives 
from the NEA, to work out policies 
and regulations that would be gen- 
erally acceptable. Here is a_ case 
where the federal-relations activity of 





Parents Cast Their Vote 


Miopers education received a strong 


vote of confidence from Baltimore 
parents in a recent survey conducted 
by the Baltimore Junior Association 


of Commerce and the Coordinating 
Council of the Baltimore Public 


School Parent-Teacher Organizations. 


In ranking the seven essentials of 
the public-school program, parents 
placed teaching the traditionally para- 


mount Three Rs in third place. 
Character training was rated the 
most important essential of the school 
program. This essential stood out in 
front by better than two to one in a 
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survey responded to by more than 
10,000. 

Second place went to teaching a 
child how to think independently and 
how to develop reasoning powers. 
Third place: 1360 persons ranked 
teaching the Three Rs first. A close 
fourth: 1356 others (considered un- 
derstanding the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship most impor- 
tant. In fifth place came guidance 
programs designed to direct young 
people into fields where they stand 
the best chances for success. 

Training for jobs which may be ob- 


tained with only a highschool edu- 
cation was ranked first by 665 persons, 
with 555 stating the most important 
essential to be adapting the educa- 
tional program to the individual dif- 
ferences which exist among children. 

Altho fewer persons ranked the 
adaptation of the educational pro- 
gram to individual differences first, 
it is significant that 555 out of the 
more than 10,000 persons believe this 
is the most important part of the 
school program. 

—From the Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, September-October 1952. 
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Three Silver Dollars 


BB arnara V— came to my office to- 


day,” said my husband last night at 
dinner. He is the principal of the 
highschool and so interested in dis- 
cussing his students with me that I 
know a good deal about them. Bar- 
bara is an honor-roll senior. 

“Well,” he continued, “I had no 
idea what was on her mind, but 
when the door was shut, I said, ‘All 
right, Barbara, what’s your problem?’ 

“It’s about this money, she re- 
plied solemnly, opening her hand and 
showing me three shining silver dol- 
lars. ‘We're really hard up just now 
at home, but Mom and Dad insist 
that I use these to buy a yearbook. 

“*They want so much for me to 
have one that I’m going to do it, but 
these dollars were a present on their 
silver anniversary, and I 
know how much they mean to them. 
Could you arrange it so that when 
I'm earning my own living this fall 
I can buy them back to return them 
to the folks?’ 

“When I said that could be ar- 
ranged, Barbara confided further, 
‘Dad says he’s determined to dig up 
enough money to send me on the 
senior class trip, but I know he can’t 
afford it. I'm going to tell him that 
I really don’t want to go, and if he 
happens to ask you about it, will you 
back me up?’ 

“Of course I toid her that I'd back 
her up on practically anything, and I 
would too, because I think that girl 
shows a wonderful spirit.” 

Well, I certainly agree with my hus- 
band about Barbara, and I thought to 
myself, as | washed the dishes, that 
not all teenagers are the selfish in- 
grates some people think they are. 

—MRS. HARRY HENNEY, Woodburn, 
Indiana. 


wedding 





the NEA ties in closely with the leg- 
islative activity which preceded the 
passage of the new GI Bill. 


Smoothing Out Misunderstandings 


Altho the US Office of Education 
is the one bureau directly concerned 
with education, there are, surpris- 
ingly enough, many federal agencies 
that have larger amounts of money 
to spend for educational purposes. 
The NEA in its federal-relations ac- 
tivities is frequently called upon by 
such an agency, whose primary func- 
tion is not education, to assist it in 
dealing with the schools. For ex- 
ample, the Treasury Department 
consulted NEA with regard to its 
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Savings Bond Program for children. 

On the other hand, there are times 
when a federal policy ignores or by- 
passes the normal structure of edu- 
cation in the United States. This 
tends to produce disconcerting con- 
tacts between a particular agency and 
a state or local school system or an 
individual institution. When this oc- 
curs, organizations like the NEA, 
with its headquarters staff in Wash- 
ington, can often ease the situation 
by proposing changes in existing 
regulations or by putting the proper 
federal official in touch with the facts. 

For example, in 1950 the Housing 
and Home Finance Administration 
tried to set up a college housing loan 
program without regard for the way 
higher-educational institutions usu- 
ally go about borrowing money. The 
NEA joined with other national or- 
ganizations to persuade the HHFA 
to call in an advisory committee of 
educators to help simplify the regula- 
tions for making building loans to 
colleges. If this had not been done, 
many institutions would have been 
unwilling to borrow from the fed- 
eral government to build much- 
needed faculty and student housing. 


A Voice for Education 

Federal agencies, like school sys- 
tems, do not operate in a vacuum. 
In formulating policies, an agency is 
likely to take into consideration the 
reaction of the Congress, of other fed- 
eral departments, perhaps even of 
the President himself, and of that 
portion of the general public which 
will be affected by changes in govern- 
ment regulations. Federal officials 
speak of the public with whom their 
work brings them in contact as 
“clients.”” The number and influence 
of its “clients” often has much to do 
with the size and importance of a 
federal agency. 

In the case of education, this tend- 
ency does not prevail. Here, the fed- 
eral government provides an agency 
whose rank is that of a small bureau 
within an organization of less than 
cabinet level for a client which 
spends nearly $8 billions a year in 
operating expenses and hires over a 
million teachers to educate 34 mil- 
lion children and youth in schools 
and colleges. Hence it comes about 
that much of NEA’s federal-relations 
activity is representing education’s 
interests to departments and agencies 
which are not primarily concerned 





with education, and whose officials 
possess the background and interests 
which fit them to serve veterans or 
farmers or businessmen, but not 
schoolmen. 

An outstanding example of this 
type of federal relations may be seen 
in the NEA’s dealings with the De- 
fense Production Administration and 
the National Production Authority 
in the matter of critical materials for 
school construction. Here was a case 
where policies were being made by 
men without a background in educa- 
tion whose primary interest was in 
seeing that industry and commercial 
construction were properly cared for. 
Consequently, the schools were being 
passed over while the lion’s share of 
construction materials was going to 
industrial and commercial construc- 
tion. Thru its representations to the 
DPA and the NPA and, in this case, 
to the Congress, the NEA was able 
to persuade the agencies concerned 
to change their policies and to allot 
to education a fair share of steel, 
copper, and aluminum. 


The Outlook for Federal Relations 


A new administration has just 
assumed office as this goes to press. 
New officials, new policies, perhaps 
even the reorganization of existing 
agencies are in prospect. It is to be 
hoped that any such reorganization 
will provide within the structure of 
the national government a single 
large agency to provide education 
with official representation of a high 
order of importance. Only by work- 
ing in partnership with a centralized 
federal agency of such caliber and 
authority can state and local school- 
board systems and organizations such 
as the NEA fully succeed in their 
aims. 

A good reason why this should be 
so is found in the words of Paul H. 
Appleby, an outstanding federal ad- 
ministrator who is now dean of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs at Syracuse 
[N. Y.] University: 

“It is by and thru the joint en- 
deavors of technicians, administra- 
tors, party spokesmen, members of 
Congress, and the leaders of interest 
groups in all parts of the country 
that democracy lives and acts. This 
is the political governmental process. 
It is the free and yet disciplined 
interplay of all these elements that 
makes the good society.” + 
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+++ Is Up To You 


MICHIGAN describes opportunities for professional careers in education, 


WASHINGTON produces a patriotic bookcover featuring American ideals. 
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ILLINOIS welcomes new teachers. 


Joy of Teaching, 24-page Mich 
igan Education Association booklet, 
above left, outlines opportunities for 
professional careers in education, and 
an association honor-award certificate 
salutes service. 

“No new teacher,” says Illinois 
Education Association in its 32-page 
booklet, Hello New Teacher! above, 
“should ever feel lonely, because 
there are a million of us in the 
United States sharing the same ideals 
and experiences.” 

An unusual bookcover, left, fea 
tures excerpts from the Declaration of 
Independence, Washington’s Inaugu 
ral Address, and the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Washington Education As 
sociation developed the idea; local 
patriotic groups may buy covers and 
present them to schools for distribu 
tion. 











ARE THESE PEOPLE WORKING WISELY... 


with work area? 








with scissors? 
with pencils? 


with chairs? 





Wee, \ \\ 
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CLASSROOM POSTER SERIES NO. S 


This is one side of a two-sided poster developed by the National Commission on Safety Education. The other side 
deals with simple construction tools. The 2-color 1714" x 2242" poster is available from the NEA at 10¢ a copy. 
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If you are a teacher of health, 
physical education, or recreation... 


Y¥ ov can secure from the NEA the fol- 
lowing materials to help in your teach- 


ing: 


Research Methods Applied to Health,- 


Physical Education, 
Contains the 


and Recreation. 
necessary technics and 
methods of conducting research in the 
fields of health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. A basic text for 
courses in research methods. Rev. ed. 
1952. 535p. $5. 


Developing Democratic Human Rela- 
tions through Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. This 
first yearbook presents methods for the 
acquiring of democratic concepts and at- 
titudes thru childhood, early and late 
adolescence, and adulthood. 1951. 562p. 
$4.25. 


Desirable Athletic Competition for 
Children. Report of Joint Committee of 
AAHPER, Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, and Elementary School Principals 
[NEA]. Statement on highly competitive 
athletics for children based on the judg- 


ment of outstanding medical doctors, 
physiologists, psychologists, and_ sociol- 
ogists. A guide for those concerned with 
athletics for children. 1952. 46p. 50¢ 
each. Quantity discounts. 


Measurement and Evaluation Mate- 
rials. A guide to determining the effec- 
tiveness of research materials available 
in health education, physical education, 
and recreation. 1950. 138p. $2.50. 


Proceedings of the 57th Annual AAH- 
PER Convention—Los Angeles. Speeches 
of Karl Menninger, William H. Sheldon, 
George Hjelte, and A. J. Stoddard; offi- 
cial records of division and section meet- 
ings, general sessions, and highlights of 
board decisions and representative as- 
sembly. 1952. 184p. $2. 


Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation in Small Schools. A handbook 
of suggested activities in health, physical 
education, and recreation suitable for 
use in small schools. 1948. 67p. 50¢. 


The Physical Educator Asks About 
Health. Report of the Joint Committee 


on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. 1951. 
18p. 50¢. 


Physical Education — An Interpreta- 
tion. Third version of the platform for 
physical education. 1952. 16p. 50¢ each. 
Quantity discounts. 


Physical Education for Children of 
Elementary School Age. Recommenda- 
tions of a representative national con- 
ference on elementary-school children. 
1951. 47p. 50¢. 


Special Events in the Physical Educa- 
tion Program. Suggested 
and sample programs for assemblies, 
demonstrations, and other feature events. 
Rev. 1951. 94p. $1.25. 


organization 


Group Games for High Schools, Col- 
leges, and Recreational Groups. Selected 
games for large classes. 1943. 27p. 25¢. 


Order the above materials from the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, NEA. 
Dues for this NEA department are $5 
and include the AAHPER Journal. 


[Next month: materials for teachers 
in higher education.] 










Edition, 





Evanston, Ill. 
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Wruar So Proupty We Han 


As the ONE AND ONLY U. S. Government text prepared in 


. . 7 . ok 
a separate regional edition for your particular needs 


As the ONE book that goes all out to develop a complete un. 
derstanding of the meaning and functions of government at 
ALL levels—community, county, state, national 


GOVERNMENT FOR AMERICANS 


COMPLETE U. S. GOVERNMENT TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By ROLLIN BENNETT POSEY, Professor of Political Science and 
Chairman of the Department, Northwestern University; and ALBERT 
GEORGE HUEGLI, Chairman of the Department of the Social Sciences 
and Dean of Students, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


yy Being prepared in SIX REGIONAL EDITIONS (each a complete text on 
local, state, and national governments): New England Edition, Middle 


Atlantic Edition, Southern Edition, North Central Edition, Great Plains 
Western 


Edition. 


Row, Peterson and Company 




















White Plains, N. Y. 








To help your classes 
to better understanding... 


Democracy 





Series 


of six new educational films by 
&7 Z Ve 
if, ° Lit 


AGAIN in the history of 
audio-visual education 
Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films has made 
another high level con- 
tribution in film produc- 
tion—six significant and 
educationally superior 
releases in the single 
CENTRALIZATION & DECENTRALIZATION SUbject area of social 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 studies—the DEMOC- 

Lg a RACY SERIES. In this 
3 o% 4% — group of films, students 

: will be helped to a better 
comprehension of the 
forces that have shaped 
our position in the world 
today. This series of EBF 
releases is another proof 
of leadership and confi- 
dence inthe future of edu- 
cational motion pictures! 








POLITICAL PARTIES 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 


612 POLITICAL PARTIES—black 
and white, 20 minutes, two 
reels, $85. 


611 PRESSURE GROUPS—black 
and white, 20 minutes, two 
reels, $85. 


627 CENTRALIZATION & DE- 
CENTRALIZATION — black 
and white, 20 minutes, two 
reels, $85. 


616 SOCIAL REVOLUTION — 
black and white, 20 minutes, 
two reels, $85. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 613 NATIONALISM — black and 


20 minutes, B/W, $85 — minutes, two reels, 


617 WORLD BALANCE 
OF POWER—black 
and white, 20 min- 
utes, two reels, 
$85. 








Ask for related films such as 
325 DEMOCRACY (B/W, $50) 
326 DESPOTISM (B/W, $50) 

353 PUBLIC OPINION (B/W, $50) 


beh Maemo) 19) 4 


Send Prints__ 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Ave. « Wilmette, Illinois 
Dept. No. NEA-33 





= _and invoice me. 
(indicate titles by number) Send: Check list of 


EBFilms [_} 
Send Preview Prints oaaten 


(Indicate titles by number) 
for purchase consideration. 





Where-to-Use Guide [] 


Send Rental Information __ 
(Indicate titles by number) 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


NNESOTA 


It’s fun to study on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus, flanked 
by the historic Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes, 
and close to the cultural, shopping and entertainment areas of two 
big cities. 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing every field of education and 
scientific interest, are offered by a nationally-recognized staff of 
professors, augmented by outstanding guests. 

Preeminent library and laboratory facilities present unusual 
opportunity for graduate work and research...an exciting pro- 
gram of concerts, plays, lectures and social events assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. 

You may choose either or both of two independent terms of 
five weeks each. 

FIRST TERM... June 15—July 18 
SECOND TERM... July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 809 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








ice cream 
venders earn 


PROFITS FOR YOU 


The Vendo Dairy-Vend ice cream vender offers 
you an amazing opportunity . . . the opportunity 
to benefit from the sale of ice cream bars or 
sandwiches through automatic merchandising equip- 
ment. It contributes to school spirit and income. 


This wholesome, full-time service has the ap- 
proval of parents and school administrators alike. 
It supplements student lunch programs, and, be- 
cause Dairy-Vend is easily moved from one area 
to another, it is ideal for special inside and outdoor 
events. 

Profits from Dairy-Vend ice cream sales can be 
substantial. They offer you a source of revenue 
for school equipment or welfare activities. 

Write today for your free copy of our new 
brochure on ice cream vending in schools. 


THE VENDO COMPANY 


.7400 East 12th Street e 





Kansas City. Missouri 
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Did you know 


that the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference is working 
with UNESCO and the Interna- 
tional Music Council in planning 
an international conference on 
music education to be held in 
Brussels, Belgium, June 30-July 
9? The MENC is a department 
of the NEA. 


that eight or 10 high-ranking stu- 
dents from American secondary 
schools are chosen annually by 
the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals to re- 
ceive scholarships in_ British 
schools? The scholarships are 
available thru the Kinsmen 
Trust Fund, provided by British 
citizens whose children were 
evacuated to American homes 
during World War I. The 
NASSP is an NEA department. 


that Gordon L. Lippitt, assistant 
director, National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development, 
has been granted a one-year leave 
of absence to become education 
and training specialist for the 
Mutual Security Agency’s Pro- 
ductivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Program in Europe? The 
NTLGD is co-sponsored by the 
NEA, the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and eight other 
colleges and universities. 


that articles from the Journal of 
the American Association for 
Health-Physical Education-Rec- 
reation are regularly reprinted 
in People’s Health, an Indian 
Journal, and in New Physical 
Education and Health Room, 
Japanese publications? The 
AAHPER is an NEA depart- 
ment. 


that the NEA Department of 
Rural Education was one of the 
chief advisers to the educational 
division of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor? 


that President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has served on the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of 
the NEA and the American As- 
sociation of School Adminis- 
trators? 
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THE TEAMWORK 
YOU DONT cee ! 










When you look at a freight train as it goes by, 
you are likely to see the cars of many different 
railroads, But you won't see the teamwork that 
makes this possible — teamwork that means a lot 
to you. For without it, we could not have the con- 
tinent-wide commerce which enables American 
producers to ship to distant markets and gives you 
a wide choice in the things you buy. ; 





Typical of this teamwork is the standard Another good example of railroad 
coupler with which any car or locumotive teamwork is the fact that all the parts of 
of any railroad can be coupled to cars or all the 1,750,000 freight cars that the 
locomotives of any other railroad. These railroads own are so standardized that re- 
cars roll on tracks that are of standard pairs and replacements can be made in 
gauge — 4 feet, 8% inches between rails. any railroad shop anywhere inthe country. 





And here’s another striking example So when you watch a train go by, with 
of railroad teamwork. When necessary, its cars from so many different railroads, 
railroads in every part of the country con- you are watching a fine example of Amer- 
tribute to the great freight car pool which ican teamwork. This teamwork, plus re- 


is concentrated in the wheat belt in ad- search and investment, has made possi- 
vance of the harvest. Then, loaded in ble the rail system that hauls more freight, 
freight cars, the grain starts on its long more miles, and does it at a lower average 
journey that ends when you pass the charge, than any other form of general 
bread at your table.. transportation in the world. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s ‘ : 
railroads and the country they serve will be * You'll enjoy THE 

— elie be ~~ ~—s RAILROAD HOUR every 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work Mond ‘ NBC 
upon your request for advertisement No. 5. onday evening on 4 
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Departing from L 

Os Angeles, 
Pasadena, Beverly Hills 
Long Beach, Santa Barbara 
San Diego, Riverside 


MOVIE : DUS tours 
i inform 
—- male film stud ~ 
- with operations fu y 

explained. 


RENT-A-CAR 


ypon arrival, late models 
to suit budgets. ee ath 
touring through Cali << 
dismiss car at destination. 





A-CAR SYSTEM 


(Licensee? 


FREE FOLDER 


gives all rates, detailed 
information for tours 
== in Southern California, 
Arizona and Nevada 


TANNER-GRAY LINE 


1207 W. 3rd, Los Angeles 17, California 
Teachers Dept. N-53 


Please send folder to: 


Name 





Address 


ees 


City 
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CORNERS 


Highschool Latin Newspaper 


LATIN students at Montgomery Blair 
Highschool, Silver Spring, Md., have 
their own language newspaper, Praeco 
Argenteus. Originated by Hazel Bratt, 
chairman of the language department, 
the newspaper is written, edited, and 
produced by the students themselves. 

Praeco Argenteus contains feature ar- 
ticles, cross-word puzzles, original short 
stories, book and movie reviews, jokes, 
and brief biographies and 
sketches. 

In 1952 Praeco Argenteus won first 
place among foreign-language publica- 
tions in the annual Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association contest. 


character 


Army Recruits Teachers 

‘TEACHING positions in elementary and 
secondary schools will be available with 
the US Army in Germany, Austria, 
Trieste, Japan, and Okinawa for the 
1953-54 school year. 

Qualifications include AB or BS de- 
gree, 18 hours credit in education 
courses, at least two years recent public- 
school teaching experience, and a valid 
teachers certificate from a state depart- 
ment of education. Minimum age, 25. 
Maximum age for women, 45; for men, 
55. Obtain additional information from 
Office, Secretary of the Army, Office of 
Civilian Personnel, Overseas Affairs Di- 
vision, Washington 25, D. C. 


US Treasury Poster 





































BUY U. S. SAVINGS 
STAMPS AND BONDS 















Citizenship Too is a new poster issued 
by the US Treasury for use in schools to 
encourage School Savings Programs for 
the regular purchase of US Savings 
stamps and bonds. The poster is avail- 
able without charge from all state offices 
of the Treasury Department’s Savings 
Bonds Division and from the Education 
Section, US Savings Bonds 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Division, 


Easter Seal Campaign 


The annual Easter 
Seal campaign will 
extend this year 
from March 5 thru 
April 5. The cam- 
paign is conducted 
by The National 
Society for Crippled 
Children and 
Adults, Inc.,11 S8.La 
Salle St., Chicago 3. 





Natl. Soc. for Crippled 
Children & Adults, Inc. 








New MSTA 


Headquarters 


The Maryland State 
Teachers Association 
dedicated its new, per- 
manent headquarters 
[shown here| at 5 E. 
Read St., Baltimore 2, 
during the eighty-fifth 
annual meeting of the 
association in October 
1952. The association 
headquarters staff 
moved into the new 
home in September. 
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~ World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


to learning! 


The car shown above is a 1908 model pictured 
in color in one of the many fascinating illustra- 
tions for World Book’s brand new article, “Auto- 
mobile”. Twenty-one pages, filled with vivid text, 
factual diagrams, drawings and photographs, un- 
fold the complete story of the automobile, from 
the days of the first horseless carriage in the 


1800’s right down to the high-powered present. 


Ways the automobile has changed our lives, the 
story of its development, a description of how it 


is built and how it works—everything about the 





]s: Choice 


of America’s Schools and Libraries! 


Give your classes 


a JOY Fi 





automobile to interest young and old is there! 


Ideal for use when your classes study transpor- 
tation, a reprint of this Automobile article is yours 
for the asking. It is typical of World Book’s ap- 
proach to the whole field of learning and informa- 
tion. Authentic facts presented by experts in each 
field are written in a way to fit into the school cur- 


riculum and to inspire and interest young readers. 


When you see the new Automobile article, you 
will realize that World Book can indeed make the 


road to learning a joy. Send for your free copy! 
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; FREE! Send for FREE reprint today! A limited of re 
: prints of World Book’s new article on the Automobile nov i 
t able. Fill in the information below and mail to Mr. George M 
Haves, World Book, Dept L103, Be ui , Chicage +, Illinois 
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George Peabody CollegeFor Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 12 to August 17, 1953 


first Term: June 12-July 18 
Second Term: July 13-August 17 


Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 


summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5. Tennessee 








NEA Library Subscription Plans 


[oO ENABLE libraries to receive all NEA 
publications and, at the same time, sim- 
plify the ordering and billing problem, 
two NEA library-subscription plans have 
been devised. 

Thru Plan I a library will receive 
NEA publications which are given with 
the $10 institutional membership and 
membership publications of all NEA de- 
partments. Annual rate is approximately 
$150. Subscriptions may begin at any 
time. 

Under Plan II a participating library 
will receive all nonmembership publica- 
tions. As each publication becomes 
available, it will be sent without request 
or notice. Libraries will be billed for this 
service at the end of each quarter. 

{Neither Plan I nor Plan II includes 
the circulars issued by the NEA Educa- 
tional Research Service. ] 

For additional information on _ the 
NEA Library Subscription Plan write to 
NEA headquarters. 
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Tuis scene is taken from School Li- 
brary Quarters, a 98-frame, color film- 
strip which shows attractive, economical, 
and efficient library arrangements. In- 
cluded are illustrations from _ schools 
small and large, elementary and second- 
ary, rural and urban. 

The filmstrip was produced by Vir- 
ginia McJenkin, director of libraries, 





Aid for Korean Teachers 


Ap to Korean teachers in the devas- 
tated areas will be one of the major 

















and Kathleen Moon, director of audio- 
visual education, Fulton County School 
System, Georgia, at the request of the 
National Education Association-Ameri- 
can Library Association Joint Commit- 
£ee. 

Order School Library Quarters from 
the American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. $15. 


projects scheduled for 1953 by the Com- 
mittee on International Relations in co- 
operation with other NEA units. Amer- 
ican teachers will be asked to aid their 
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Korean colleagues who need food, cloth- 
ing, and educational materials. [See page 
156.] 

In a broader program the committee 
hopes to extend its services to a greater 
number of teachers. In response to the 
volume of requests from teachers for 
information on international affairs, the 
committee expects to increase its activi- 
ties as a clearinghouse of information. 
Its plans call for greater representation 
for the teaching profession at the United 
Nations and strengthening of contacts 
with national and international govern 
mental and nongovernmental groups 
concerned with education and world 
affairs. 

In addition to channeling articles on 
education about world affairs to various 
professional journals and publishing 
materials for teachers and students, the 
committee expects to assist local and 
state associations to develop more effec- 
tive programs in education for interna- 
tional understanding. This program will 
replace the United Nations Education 
Service. 





NEW DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 





Rural Department President 


MARTELLE L. CusHMAN, professor of 
rural education, lowa State College, 
Ames, is the newly elected president of 
the NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. Dr. Cushman assumed his new 
othce at the department’s annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, N. J., in February. 


{dministrators Elect Officers 

JORDAN L. LARSON, superintendent of 
schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y., has been 
chosen president-elect of the American 
\ssociation of School Administrators fan 
NEA department]. He will serve in this 
capacity for the year beginning Mar. 15, 
1953, and will begin a one-year term 
as president of the association Mar. 15, 
1954. 

Other new AASA _ officers include 
Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of in- 
struction, St. Louis, vicepresident; and 
Clyde Parker, superintendent of schools, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, 1953-57. 








CONFERENCES TO COME 





Vath Teachers To Meet 


rue Thirty-First Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of ‘Teachers of 
Mathematics [fan NEA department] will 
be held Apr. 8-11 at the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor, Atlantic City, N. J. A program de- 
signed to consider the needs of mathe- 
matics instruction at all levels has been 
planned. 

Participants will include specialists 


{Continued on page 180) 
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Help for Hampered Teachers 


Ma {MetolsMol Relea Biololoh Ei -lelai-leMele-Silelil 1-14-18 baa tel ze l-te 
hours— crowded classrooms. But many have solved this prob- 


lem with a variety of teaching aids to meet individual class- 
room requirements—even individual student requirements. 
These teaching aids are produced easily and quickly with 
either an A. B. Dick mimeograph or the new, low-cost A. B. 
Dick spirit duplicator. 


A. B. Dick mimeographs are available in a 
gelile (Moh MiP4-tMolileM lalate UM olgele lt a- o) eld 
on white copies and multiple-color copies. 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating 
elgele ats 


Even ten-year-olds produce clear copies in 
one or more of five brilliant colors with the 
new “‘everybody-can-run-it’ A. B.- Dick 
cy Tigi molt olifateh fol Mm @lol-leclilite Mitiiatiaileut mele 
always in view. All controls are identified. 
And this machine is fast. In less than five 
minutes, you or one of your students can 
relgele le -Mulllilela-tof Me) Mae) ol 1-13 


For full information without obligation, 
simply fill in and mail the coupon below 


= A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-353-M 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send me more information about: — 
[] A. B. Dick mimeographs for schools. 
(_] The new, low-cost A. B. Dick spirit duplicator. 


Name - Position____ 

School = : 

Address. . aanaaeidiaal = ™ —- 
a 
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4th Annual 


SUMMER 
ADVENTURE -/, 
PACIFIC | S8t, 
CRUISE 3 


-. 4 





and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco June 22 
from Los Angeles June 24 
on the Luxury Liner 


§.S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 





Don't miss this year’s Summer Ad- 
venture Pacific Cruise to the Orient, 
in conjunction with the Student 
Travel Overseas Programs, Sun, fun, 
relaxation, romance, superb food 
and service on the magnificent S.S. 
President Cleveland, Two interest- 
ing courses earning 3 university 
credits each, presented in informal 
shipboard lectures by Dr. Theodore 
E, Treutlein of San Francisco State 
College, and 26-day all-expense over- 
land tour of Japan. 


See Your Travel Agent for all- 
inclusive rates, descriptive cruise 
literature and full particulars. Or 
write American President Lines, 
Dept. NE-33, at address below. 


SITA TOURS to the Orient and 
Round-the-World will also de- 
part on S.S. President Cleveland 
June 22. Ask for special folder 
giving complete details. 








AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


“TRAVEL WITH THE PRESIDENTS” 





General Offices: 311 California St., San Francisco 4 
New York « Boston « Washington, D.C. « Chicago 
Los Angeles « San Francisco « Honolulu 
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[Continued from page 179] 

from the classroom, supervision, pure 
and applied mathematics, teacher train- 
ing, business, industry, and government. 
A special feature of the program will be 
a series of four continuity groups repre- 
senting elementary, junior and senior 
highschool, and college levels. Each 
group will explore in detail the problem 
assigned to it and prepare a report. 

Other features of the program will be 
school and commercial exhibits, showing 
of mathematics films and filmstrips, and 
visits to the Atlantic City schools. For 
complete program write NCTM, NEA. 


MENC Biennial Conventions 


Tue Music Educators National Confer- 
ence will hold three regional meetings 
this month: Mar. 6-10, Southwestern 
Division Biennial Convention, Spring- 
field, Mo.; Mar. 18-21, Northwest Divi- 
sion Biennial Convention, Bellingham, 
Wash.; and Mar. 29-Apr. 1, California- 
Western Division Biennial Convention, 
lucson, Ariz. 


Science Convention 


First national convention of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association [an 
NEA department] is scheduled for Mar. 
19-21, in Pittsburgh. Edward U. Condon, 
president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, will 
keynote the convention. 

Approximately 600 representatives of 
elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges, universities, and industry will par- 
ticipate in the program. Fourteen gen- 
eral sessions and 19 discussion groups 
have been planned. Two panel meet- 
ings will discuss “The Fifth Year of 
Training for Science Teachers” and 
“The Future Scientists of America Foun- 
dation.” 

Other highlights of the convention 
include a banquet, exhibits of commer- 
cial and instructional science-teaching 
aids, a mixer, and four showings of sci- 
ence-teaching films. 

Nathan A. Neal, McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, New York, is convention program 
chairman. Eugene Peckman, supervisor 
of science, Pittsburgh Public Schools, is 
local chairman. A copy of the program 
may be secured from NSTA, NEA. 


PUBLICATIONS 





Horace Mann’s Birthday 


Horace MAnn’s birthday, May 4, of- 
fers an opportunity to pay tribute to the 
father of the American free public 
schools and thereby center attention on 
the basic beliefs upon which our schools 
were founded and their continuing place 
in the welfare and safety of our country. 

Local Association Activities Leaflet 
No. 8, “Observing Horace Mann’s Birth- 
day May 4,” contains suggestions and ac- 














Kree De 


Foods Handbook 


“Bat to Live’ 


Organized for easy teacher 

and student reference...a 

complete and colorful new 
52-page digest of foods and 
nutrition...scientifically 
accurate, yet written in pop- 
ular, easy-to-read style. For 
your FREE copy 


Write to Dept. NEA-3 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Ras ered 


tivities for Horace Mann programs. Free | 
copies available from NEA. 


School-Patrol Bulletin 

The Expanding Role of School Pa- 
trols, new 36-page publication of the 
Safety Commission, emphasizes the edu- | 
cational values of school patrols. The 
bulletin offers practical suggestions on 
organizing and operating patrols, work- 
ing with community agencies, and lia- 
bility and insurance aspects of patrol 
operation. 

Preparation of the new safety publica- 
tion was a joint project of the following 
NEA units: Safety Commission, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, Department of Elementary School | 
Principals, Department of Rural Educa- | 
tion, and National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 

Order this bulletin from NEA. 
Quantity discounts. 


50¢. 


Science Curriculum 


A MODERN program of science instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools is de- 
scribed by outstanding national leaders 
in the bulletin Science in the Secondary 
Schools Today. The publication was 
produced thru the cooperation of two 
NEA departments, the National Asso- 


ciation of Secondary-School Principals | 


and the National Science Teachers Asso- 


ciation. 272p. 


Commencement Manual 
1953 Commencement 
a summary of a survey made every three 
years of new, distinctive, and original 
school-graduation programs, Classified by 


THE 


Single copy, $1.50. NSTA. | 


Manual is | 








A COMPLETE 
WELL-PLANNED 
PROGRAM FOR 
GRADES 1-8 
INCLUDING FULL 
EQUIPMENT 

FOR LEARNING 
TO READ 

















Send for the new descrip- 
tive circular +597 which 
gives a bird's-eye view of 
the series. 





The 
Ginn 
Basic 

Readers 








GINN AND COMPANY 






HOME OFFICE: BOSTON SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 











ATLANTA 3 





DALLAS 1 


NJOY 


COLUMBUS 16 





SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 

















types. It will aid school administrators, 


teachers, and students in planning their | 


graduation-day programs. 432p. Single 
copy, $1.50. Order from the Natl Assn 
of Secondary-School Principals, NEA. 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 





California—Catherine Edmunds, Arthur L. | 


Fogg, G. Whitt. 


Connecticut—Loren E. Taylor, John J. Gale, | 


Robbins W. Barstow, Jr. 

Florida—Lucy Cope Reil, James Wanza, J. 
Carl Capers 

Georgia—John A. Wimpey 


IWlinois—Herbert W. Lehmann, Robert D. 


Malcolmson, Martin M. Finstad, John R. | 


Uebler, Chlorus F. Hubbell 
lowa—Beatrice A. Phelan 
Kansas—Frieda Cowles 
Maryland—Robert A. Luke 
Massachusetts—Arthur R. 

McIntosh 
Michigan—Carl R. Cooper 
Mississippi—Nell Breeden, Lilly Bowen 
Missouri—Genevieve Madden 


Lehne, Ada V. 


Montana—Gladys Maryum Spoklie, Grace | 


Pennock 
New York—Margaret E. Santora 


North Carolina—Mildred Pauline Manning, 


Irene D. Hill 


[Continued on page 182] 
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LEARNING 
and LIVING... 


at University of Denver 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1953 


First Term: JUNE 22-JULY 24 Second Term: JULY 25-AUG. 28 


A delightful combination of education 
and recreation is yours on the friendly 
University of Denver Campus this 
summer. During long days of sunshine 
and cool nights, study is stimulating... 
fun! Planned mountain recreational 
and cultural attractions broaden your 
summer experiences immeasurably. 

A variety of workshops, institutes 










For complete information 
on COURSES, HOUSING, COSTS 
send this coupon 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, Dept. wNe-2 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado ] 





| 
| 
| 


Please send me the free Summer Sessions Bulletin | 





r 
! 
! 
| 
| 
I 








and seminars supplement the regular atte 
academic undergraduate and graduate 
degree program. This summer, particu- Address i 
lar emphasis will be given to graduate City aE ae | 
work in education and related areas. an Gn GD GD ab GD GD GD ab aw On aD an a aD oD os 














CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 






















































a Into Your Teens CY 
Wond a Workers 
ers on feito ; This chart 
‘ Our Amerco 
High Schoo! ; ‘ shows CFS 
P Pothfind You're Growing Up Science Problems 1 Study Arithmetics 
oths and Pothfinders Biatecers textbook 
that work 
} + |oenewomn | ie LARS eo lt 2s marine 
-for you— 
Thorndike-Barnhort 
Times ond Places Cross-Country The Girl Next Door Discovering Our World } Study Arithmetics 4 correlated 














(Geogrophy) in vocabulary 


DICTIONARIES 


Toll Toles 
The New More Streets ond Roods 
The New Streets ond Roads 


























Whot Neat? 


The New More Friends ond Neighbors 
The New Friends ond Neighbors 











We Three 
The New Our New Friends 










The New Fun with Dick ond Jone 













Gvess Who 





The New We Come ond Go 
The New We Work and Ploy 
The New We Look and See 


The New Before We Reod 
We Reod More Pictures 
We Reod Pictures 







BASIC READING 








We Tolk, Spell, ond Write 3/2 
We Tolk, Spell, ond Write 3/1 


We Tolk, Spell ond Write 2/2 
We Tolk, Spell ond Write 2/1 


We Tolk, Spell, ond Write 1/2 


We Tolk, Spell, ond Write 1/1 


BASIC LANGUAGE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
LANGUAGE ARTS 





Somedoy Soon 
Hello, Dovid 





Peter's Family 





Tom ond Suson 








lew Centerville 



















Good Times with 
Our Friends 

Hoppy Days with 
Our Friends 








HEALTH AND 
PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


ue 


and teaching 
plan 





Study Arithmetics 3 


SCcOoTT 
FORESMAN 
AND 
COMPANY 


Chicago 1] Atlanta 3 
New York10 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 5 
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Ohio — Virginia C. 

Beverly 
Oregon—Ole S. Wold, Evelyn S. Torvend 
Pennsylvania—Mary Ann Pesognelli, Brose 

Thompson, Alfred G. Cypress 

Texas—Olivia S. McKinney, Darlene Miriam 

Porter 
Virginia—G. Garnet Haynes 
Washington—James W. McGlinn 


Garrett, Mary Louise 





NEA CALENDAR 





Mar. 4-6—South Central District Regional 
Conference, NEA Dept of Elementary School 
Principals, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mar. 5-7 — Southwest District Regional 
Conference, NEA Dept of Elementary School 
Principals, Jackson, Miss. 

Mar. 5-7—Natl Conference on Higher Ed- 
ucation, Chicago. 

Mar. 13-14—Classroom Teachers North- 
western Regional Conference, Seattle, Wash. 


Mar. 19-21—Classroom Teachers South- 
western Regional Conference, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


Mar. 19-21—Natl Convention, 
Teachers Assn, Pittsburgh. 

Mar. 25-28—Central District Convention, 
American Assn Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Natl Science 


Mar. 29-Apr. 2—Natl Assn of Deans of 
Women, Chicago. 
Mar. 31-Apr. 2— Northwest Elementary 


School Principals Assn, NEA Dept of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Spokane, Wash. 
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Beware of Gossip 


Leary to count to 10 before you re- 
peat any gossip—innocent as it may 
seem—to your landlady or to that spe- 
cial new friend who pledges secrecy. 

You have been on your new job 
several months. You have made many 
casual acquaintances and a few inti- 
mate friends. Now ask yourself, “How 
much gossip have I indulged in?” 

You may have to admit, “My land- 
lady and I are guilty, I suppose. But 
about all I did was agree with what 
she said.” Perhaps that’s true, but 
your acceptance of what she said may 
place an equal amount of guilt on 
you—particularly if your landlady 
loves to talk. 

Teachers, like doctors, nurses, and 
ministers, are entrusted with many of 
the family secrets. Especially is this 
true of elementary teachers, as small 
children repeat family discussions, in- 
cluding disagreements, that would 
make Mom and Dad blush. 

Permanent records, test results, and 
psychological data are confidential, 
too. Let’s keep them so. 

There are so many things you can 
talk about in this busy day and age. 
For example, what about the com- 


munity activities you are engaged in? 

What community activities? Why, 
certainly by this time you are taking 
an active part in some community 
organization. If your community is 
small, you may even have found it 
necessary to help establish a needed 
service club. Leaders are needed in 
every community, and you have all 
the necessary qualifications. 

If you are a community-centered 
person, you will always have some- 
thing interesting to think and talk 
about. You will work with your 
neighbors and develop a deep and 
sympathetic understanding of people 
and their needs. 

With these interests and this under- 
standing of your friends and neigh- 
bors, you will be bubbling over with 
worthwhile things to say. And when 
you really understand your friends, 
you will be less likely to gossip about 
them. But if you do find yourself 
tempted to gossip, count to 10, change 
the subject, and keep your friends. 

—VIVIAN K. DOWNS, elementary teach- 
er, Benton School, St. Charles, Mis- 


souri. 





For the beginning teacher 
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310 FLYNN BLDG. DES MOINES IOWA 
A. 3. STEFFEY MANAGER 


47 YEAR MEMBER NATA. 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


BURKE BETTER BUILT 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Unmatched Safety Ask for catalog. tring: 
Durability and low booklet: “Planning Your 


P Playground’”’ 
Maintenance costs Write Dept. 8 


J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Factory Branch, Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 


















REGISTER NOW 


for 


HOPKINS’ 


43rd Summer Session 
June 29 - August 7 


SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at 
Hopkins make it possible for you to en- 
joy the stimulating experience of close 
and friendly contacts with instructors 
who are recognized authorities in their 


fields. 





















GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
courses in Education and the various 
subject-matter fields are available. Val- 
vable laboratory experience offered by 
the Demonstration School located on the 
University’s beautiful 100-acre wooded 
campus in the heart of Baltimore's finest 
residential section. 








MASTER’S DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE 
of Advanced Study in Education (30 
points beyond the master’s degree) can 
be earned in summers. 





RICH, CULTURAL RESOURCES and ex- 
tensive library facilities are readily 
available. 





WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG to: 
Director of the Summer Session, The 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 
Md. 


REGISTRATION from April 1 


The JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 
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Putting PR into HPER ** 


Qounny, afflicted with ringworm of 
the scalp, was sent home by his rural- 
school principal with the request that 
he be placed under the care of his 
family doctor. During Johnny's ab- 
sence from school, his classroom 
teacher visited him often, bringing 
get-well notes from classmates as well 
as Class assignments. 

Eventually the doctor said Johnny 
could return to school—but only if he 
wore a cap to classes all day. Poor 
Johnny-with-cap was conspicuous. His 
classmates started whispering, and 
pretty soon parents were buzzing 
about the school’s “epidemic of ring- 
worm.” 

The principal, who was also a class- 
room teacher, promptly tackled the 
subject of ringworm—its cause and 
control—in his health classes. He had 
the school nurse check all children 
carefully. Her report: no contagion 
present. The principal appeared be- 
fore a PTA meeting, frankly discussed 
the ringworm bogy, went on to de- 
scribe the school’s procedure for deal- 
ing with other communicable diseases. 

Parents, given all the facts, gained 
perspective and understanding. Their 
calm attitude and renewed faith in 
the school’s protective measures was 
reflected by the children. What almost 
became a _ public-relations problem 
was licked by prompt action and the 
uuuth. 

In another school, the girls started 
their dads hopping—and the dads 
loved it. The girls’ physical-education 
department inaugurated “Pop's 
Square Hop” where highschool girls 
and their dads got together for an 
evening of square dancing, round 
dancing, volleyball, and relay races. 
The girls demonstrated other phases 
of the school’s physical-education pro- 
gram. These dads had a wonderful 
time at this annual social event. They 
are now boosters: of the physical- 
education program and other pro- 
grams. This school has hit upon a 
natural way to build good home- 
school-community relationships. 

These and many other examples of 
actual good public-relations technics 
now being practiced in the health, 
physical education, and recreation 
fields are described in the new hand- 
book, Putting PR into HHPER, pre- 
pared by two NEA _ departments 
(American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
and National School Public Relations 
Association) in cooperation with the 
NEA Research Division. March 1953. 
64p. $l. Order from AAHPER or 
NSPRA at NEA, 
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Stately Sandhill Cranes ora 
curious mule deer may greet you at 
vacation-time, if you visit the Mal- 
heur National Wildlife Refuge in 
Southeastern Oregon. More than 
200 kinds of birds and 53 kinds of 
animals use this 175,000-acre pre- 
serve. On your family holidays this 
year, plan also to enjoy Oregon’s 
famed Columbia River Gorge, 400- 
mile seacoast, 13 National Forests, 
Crater Lake National Park, Oregon 
Caves National Monument and 199 
State Parks. Friendly people and 
modern travel accommodations 
await you. Come to Oregon soon. 


Send for FREE Oregon Booklet 


See ALL of 


scenic 
highways 


by traveling 


Travel Information Div., Room 323 
State Highway Dept., Salem, Ore 


Please send free booklet to 


Name 
Address 
City 











State 





Pp toni 
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SPONSORS 


SCHOOL 
TOURS 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP 


WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Hundreds of travel 


groups 
have been 


insured under this 


policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs. 
Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 











230 E.BERRY STREET 


~ UNIVERSITY OF 


ALASKA 


— 





1953 SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 — August 10 


Courses in Anthropology, Business 
Administration, Education, English, 


Geology, History, Home Economics, 
Music. 


for information write airmail 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 








TN NZ, 


BROTHERHOOD ‘MUTUAL LIFE 






D 
a 


e Maximum Benefits for All 
e Prompt Courteous Service 


e Very Low Cost 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 








i TWllonnce FOLDING BANQUET TABLES j 


Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institutions 
receive Direct Prices and Discounts on this ex- 
tremely modern, No-Knee_ Interference Folding 
Banquet Table. Also available with adjustable 


height pedestals. For Catalog describing the com- 
plete line of attractive, highly portable Monroe 
Folding Tables write— 


THE MONROE COMPANY 





36 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





All educators know of the great demand 
for teachers. Throughout the year there 
come into our office exceptional opportuni- 


ties for teachers, and for all types of po 


sitions connected with education. Our 
service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





- 


unusually interestin 
a deeply moving 


with colorful jacket. 


SPECIAL 


edition, $3.10 per copy, 


vania. 


+ + + + + + + HH FH HH OF 


— 
i“,4) 
- 


features including American historical commentaries, 


including 
Write directly to: BETTER THE WORLD PRESS, Washington, Pennsyl- 


* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

@ Acclaimed nationally by 12 outstanding reviewers including THE N. Y. TIMES, THE * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK K Ke 


A unique, inspiring adventure in American patriotism .. . 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 


By Major Lucian J. Ciletti 


@ The stirring story of a dedicated World War Il veteran and 153 young Americans 
hopefully, bravely speaking out to the world 


on all challenging issues. Other 
and 


emorial Day Address to inspire every American. Especially 
recommended for social studies classes, libraries, youth groups, all teachers. 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, THE BULLETIN (May 1952), CUMULATIVE BOOK DIGEST 
(Sept. 1952). Also reviewed NEA JOURNAL (Feb. 1953). 


@ Featured by VOICE OF AMERICA round the world in 46 languages. 
@ The first, ony book of its kind. Beautifully clothbound, well-printed, fully illustrated, 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—5 copies or more of regular $3.75 


shipping charges. Single copy, $3.25. 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 








Have you 





read 
+ 


National Best-Sellers of 1952 


Tue following list of best-sellers is 
taken from Publishers Weekly for Jan- 
uary 24, 1953. Titles are arranged ac- 
cording to trade sales only. 

Teachers will be interested in noting 
best-seller lists as evidence of popular 
interest and taste. 


Nonfiction 

The Holy Bible: Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. [Sept. 30, 1952] Nelson. Nearly 
2,000,000. 

Marshall, A Man Called Peter. [Oct. 8, 
1951] McGraw-Hill. 205,000. 

Lait and Mortimer, USA Confidential. 
(Mar. 13, 1952] Crown. 163,961. 

Carson, The Sea Around Us. [July 2, 


1951] Oxford University Press. 105,- 
795. 

Bankhead, Tallulah. [Sept. 29, 1952] 
Harper. No figures given. 


Peale, The Power of Positive Thinking. 
(Oct. 13, 1952] Prentice-Hall.  102,- 
340. 

Morgan, ed.; foreword by Edward R. 
Murrow, This I Believe. {Nov. 24, 
1952] Simon and Schuster. 98,500. 

Hicks, ed., This Is Ike. {June 2, 1952] 
Holt. 90,000. 

Chambers, Witness. [May 21, 
Random House. 80,000. 

Hillman, Mr. President. {Mar. 3, 1952] 
Farrar, Straus, and Young. 77,246. 


1952] 


Fiction 


Costain, The Silver Chalice. [July 25, 
1952] Doubleday. 221,000. 

Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 
1951] Doubleday. 189,000. 

Steinbeck, East of Eden. [Sept. 19, 1952] 
Viking Press. 140,000. 

du Maurier, My Cousin Rachel. [Feb. 
11, 1952] Doubleday. 130,000. 

Keyes, Steamboat Gothic. |[Nov. 10, 1952] 


[Mar. 19, 


Messner. More than 120,000. 
Ferber, Giant. [Sept. 29, 1952] Double- 
day. 119,000. 


Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea. 
[Sept. 8, 1952] Scribners. No figures 
given. 

Turnbull, The Gown of Glory. [Mar. 
13, 1952] Houghton Mifflin. 62,500. 

Yerby, The Saracen Blade. [Apr. 7, 1952] 
Dial Press. Over 55,000. 

Spring, The Houses in Between. [Aprt. 
23, 1952] Harper. No figures given. 


The American Story 


How the average American has had his 
standard of living, habit of thinking, and 
status as a citizen altered by major chang- 
es in American life during the first half 
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of the Twentieth Century is described by 
Frederick Lewis Allen in The _ Big 
Change: America Transforms Itself 
1900-1950. 

The author ascribes the major changes 
in the character and quality of American 
life to the democratization of our eco- 
nomic system, the expansion of industrial 
and business activity, and dynamic po- 
litical, social, and economic forces. 

Mr. Allen, editor of Harpers Mag- 
azine, feels that these changes are the 
American story of the past 50 years, and 
that they should be better known, both 
here and abroad, 1952. 308p. $3.50. 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 


Educational TV 


A Television Policy for Education, 
edited by Carroll V. Newsom, is a veri- 
table guidebook on the use of television 
in education. The volume reports ex- 
periments and experiences of educators 
using TV, and includes such topics as 
classroom practices, Community use, Costs, 
legal requirements, technical problems, 
programing and — production. 1952. 
267p. $3.50. American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


School Construction 


Planning Elementary-School  Build- 
ings by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett makes a 
unique approach to the school planning 
problem by presenting not merely plans 
and photographs of finished schools, but 
an analysis of children’s educational ac- 
tivities and the facilities needed to ac- 
commodate them. 1953. 268p. $12.50. 
Architectural Record, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 


D9DOHHHHHHOHHHOHHOHHOHH9HGHHOHHOOH 


What They Are Reading 


Frederick L. Hipp, executive secre- 
tary, New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion: Public Relations by Edward L. 
Bernays, University of Oklahoma 
Press. 


May V. Seagoe, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles: Children Who Hate 
by Fritz Redl and David Wineman, 
Free Press; Envelope by James Stuart 
Plant, Commonwealth Fund; Speak- 
ing of Man by Abraham Myerson, Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 


R. C. Williams, president, White- 
water Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wis.: Lincoln and His Generals by 
T. H. Williams, Alfred A. Knopf; 
The Voice of Asia by J. A. Michener, 
Random House. 
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...and you’ll find Burlington’s colorful illustrated literature both 
helpful and interesting. Just mail the coupon .. . we’ll be glad 
to send you complete information about the vacationland you 
prefer and the best way to get there. Travel independently or 
with a congenial, carefree Escorted Tour. Either way, you'll enjoy 
your vacation more if you Go Burlington! Remember — there’s 


no extra fare on any Burlington train! “ 
- j dA , 
(aii uuu 


TE, AMAA ONAN 









ee for Friendly Vacation Counsel... 


for Colorful 
BOOKLETS... 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


See Your Ticket or Travel Agent 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 512, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 

I am planning a summer vacation trip “via Burlington.’ 
Please send me illustrated literature about a vacation in 


’ 





Print Name 


Ee ee ee 





sa State 











between Glacier & Yellowstone Parks 


Summer 


College 


in the 
heart of the 
Rockies 


MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana 


where 
Spring 
spends the 
Summer 
@ full program of graduate 
undergraduate work 
10-week continuous session 
June 15-August 21 
5-week first term 
June 15-July 17 
5-week second term 
July 20-August 21 
@® Conferences, institutes and 
unit courses of special inter- 
est to teachers 


and 


vacation opportu- 
nities in thousands of square 
miles of mountain beauty just 
off the campus 


unequaled 


WRITE: Director, Summer College 
Montana State University 













OUTSTANDING TEXTS 


in history and science 












for high school students: 





The Past 
That Lives Today 


BECKER, PAINTER, HAN 


Modern History 





CARL BECKER 


New World of Science 


1953 EDITION 
BURNETT , JAFFE,:ZIM 





New World of Chemistry 


BERNARD JAFFE 





SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 














: Two New Social Studies Texts 

, for the Modern High School 

i 

GOVERNMENT IN 

i 

| sis 

: Votes THE UNITED STATES 

i + 

3 by FLICK - SMITH 

i A new, 1953 American government text. Shows the structure and 
i functions of our national, state, and local governments. Develops 
P respect for and a determination to maintain our form of government. 
oe 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


by HABBERTON - ROTH 


A new world history text which can be read and understood. Events 
and relationships between various events are carried through a logical 


with emphasis placed on the growth and 


sequential development, 
achievements of man. 





Write for Descriptive Circulars 


LAIDLAW 


328 South Jefferson Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


2121 Staunton Court 
Palo Alto, California 





BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road 


707 Browder Street 
Summit, New Jersey 


Dallas 1, Texas 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Free or 


Inexpensiv 


e 
— 





otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 


ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. Order other items from ad- 


Attacks on Schools 


The Scarsdale by Kenneth M. 
Gould. Account Scarsdale, N. Y., 
civic organizations and nonpartisan groups 
came to the aid of the public schools when 
the latter were attacked. Reprinted from 
The Humanist. 1952. l4p. Single copies free. 
Additional copies 10¢ each. Commission for 


the Defense of Democracy thru Education, 
NEA. 


Story 
of how 


College Teaching 

Toward Better Teaching. A collection of 
commentaries on college instruction edited 
by Edward M. Palmquist and Donald F. 
Drummond. Suggestions for the improve- 
ment of college teaching, based on findings 
of the Committee on the Improvement of 
Instruction of the College of Arts and 
Science of the University of Missouri, with 
the support of a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. 1951. 88p. Single copies free. Donald 
F. Drummond, 229 Jesse Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 


Conservation 
The Soil That Went to Town by C. W. 
Gee, Soil Conservation Service, US Dept of 
Agriculture. Pictorial and text description 
of how plowing methods contribute to the 
conservation of soil. 1952. 20p. 10¢. Supt 
Doc. 


Consumer Education 


Consumer Credit Facts for You by Wallace 
P. Mors. Consumer-credit facts and figures 
for the layman. 1952. 32p. Single copy 30¢. 
Quantity discounts. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Western Reserve University, 167 
Public Square, Cleveland 14. 


For the Classroom 


Aids for the High-School Teacher of 
English. Illinois State Normal University 
Bulletin. Findings of research studies on 
teaching the works of Chaucer, Milton, and 
Vachel Lindsay; on directing outside read- 
ing; and on errors in the mechanics of 
expression. Sept. 1952. 38p. Free. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 


Electrical Demonstrations You Can Per- 
form. Twenty-five easily performed electri- 
cal demonstrations prepared especially for 
farm youth. 1952. 3lp. Single copies free. 
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Farm Youth Activities, Westinghouse School 
Service Dept, 401 Liberty Ave., Box 2278, 
Pittsburgh 30. 


Know Your Money prepared by US Secret 
Service. Booklet telling how to detect coun- 
terfeit bills and coins and forged govern- 
ment checks. Copies for class use free from 
the nearest Secret Service field office. Addi- 
tional copies 15¢ each. Supt Doc. 


Schools at Work in 48 States edited by 
Effie Bathurst and Glenn Blough. Report of 
good current practices in elementary schools 
thruout the US. Bulletin 1952, No. 13. Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Office of Education. 
138p. 35¢é. Supt Doc. 


Program Planning 

Your Program Planning Tool-Kit based 
on materials prepared by Malcolm S. 
Knowles. Steps in the development of an 
effective Reprinted from May 
1952 Adult Leadership. 8p. 206 single copy. 
Quantity discounts. Adult Leadership, 743 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11. 


prog! am. 


Pan American Day 
Handbook {in English, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese}, poster, and other materials for the 
observance of Pan American Day [April 14]. 
Free. Office of Public Information, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


What Would You Do? 


THE BOY WHO CRIED 
Wis Dallas came to junior highschool 


he cried a great deal, and his teachers 
were deeply concerned. Because he wore 
a hearing aid, he was referred to the 
speech therapist. 

The speech therapist wanted to learn 
the cause of the bov’s distress. He found 
that it was basically fear and insecurity 
caused by inability to cope with situa- 
tions that called for normal hearing. 
Among the difficulties listed by Dallas 
were: losing his pencil, inability to 
understand verbal class instructions, be- 
coming ill on the bus, fear that the boys 
on the bus would take his seat, fear that 
his rubbers would be stolen, inability 
to participate in gym activities without 
his hearing aid. 

To remedy the situation, the therapist 
arranged lessons in lip reading, secured 
a front seat for him in classes, collected 
his lost articles, and arranged for one 
of his classmates to help him with his 
notes. The principal and teachers co- 
operated in helping Dallas. 

During the lip-reading lessons, the 
therapist told Dallas about another boy 
who had problems similar to his. Out 
of his own experience, Dallas began to 
make suggestions for helping the other 
boy. 

As insight into his problems grew, 

[Continued on page 190] 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 £. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
























Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 





























Member NATA 











12 Years 


| of efficient vision 
‘| screening in America’s 
primary schools 





The 
| MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


A simple test to reveal lack of 
clear vision, far-sightedness 
or muscular imbalance 


In thousands of schools, The 
Massachusetts Vision Test detects 
visual deficiencies before school 
difficulties make them obvious. The 
Massachusetts Vision Test equip- 
ment is economical, simple to set 
up and operate and tests many chil- 
dren in minimum time. Operator 
needs no special training or ex- 
perience. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, made 
only by Welch Allyn. 


If your school has no regular, ade- 
quate vision testing program, inves- 
tigate The Massachusetts Vision 
Test. Write for free booklet and 
reprint of Women’s Home Com- 
panion article, ‘‘What Is School 
Doing to Your Child's Eyesight?” 


‘es 
WELCH ALLYN, INC. 

HB  Skaneateles Falls 2. N. NY. 
Please send me information on the 
a Massachusetts Vision Test, with- 
Q 

4 

4 

- 


out charge or obligation. 

















Teachers: Interest your pupils 
in the great works of art 
Every child should know them 
and have his own collection 
for study and enjoyment. 
These sepia reproductions are 
only TWO CENTS each for 30 
or more, sizes 52 x 8. Send 
60 cents TODAY for 30 art sub- 
jects, or 30 selected especially 
for children. 

For Spring Bird Study, 25 
pictures of common birds in 
colors, size 7 x 9, with brief 
descriptions, for $1.00. Very instructive. 

56-page CATALOGUE profusely illustrated, and 
sample pictures for 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 4, Malden, Mass. 





UNIVERSITY 
od Se oy 


THE 


ee sine, ras 

ool) in AMERICA 
=, Program 

FULL QUARTER—10 WEEKS 


FIRST TERM—June 15 to July 17 
SECOND TERM—July 20 to Aug. 21 


Distinguished Faculty and Wide Variety 

of Courses in Colleges of Education, Lib- 
eral Arts, Commerce, Engineering, 
Pharmacy, and Agriculture. 


Bachelor’s, Master’s, & Doctor’s Degrees 


Features Elementary, Secondary, Adminis- 
tration, Guidance, Health and Physical 
Education, and Vocational Education. 
School Law Institute, Science Camp; 
Workshops in Curriculum, Social Stu- 
dies, Family Life, Air Age Education, 
Safety Education, Recreation Leader- 
ship, and Audio Visual. Clinics in 
Speech and Child Guidance. 


Combine Recreation with Study in the 

Sunny Scenic West— Fourteen Tours, in- 
cluding Yellowstone, Teton, Grand 
Canyon, Estes, and Black Hills Parks— 
Recreation Camp. 


- 
For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Laramie, Wyoming 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Laramie, Wyoming 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. N 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City and State 











Special Interest___ 


























FINDING MY WAY 
by 
J. Irving E. Scott, Ph.D. 


344 Pages Cloth Binding $3 


FINDING MY WAY is a guide book for 
the College Freshman. It is 








now being used 
by many colleges, being one of the best books 
in its field. 


Young people away from home and parental 
discipline sorely need help in their struggle for 
success as individuals in the academic world. 
Dean Scott's long experience in college life 
especially fits him 


to advise young people. 








The usual 
are available. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 


trade and professional discounts 











Considering more education for 
professional or personal reasons? 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


++-is located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


++.concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers and administrators 
for elementary schools 


++. provides a Children’s School on 
campus for observation and study 


...Offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s Degrees for men and women 


++.assures graduates a wide choice 
of positions 


Enroll now for Summer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 


Send for Your Catalog Today 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 316-C 


7 





SUMMER STUDY 1953 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 
in STOCKTON 


San Francisco 
80 miles 
Lake Tahoe 
125 miles 


Big Trees 
60 miles 


Yosemite 


130 miles 
Cc 
PROJECTS FA 
ye 


for catalogue 
write to Dean 
of Summer Session 


TWO 5-WEEK SESSIONS 
— JUNE 22 and JULY 27 — 


22 Depts. - A.B. - M.A. - Ed.D 
Teacher Education 


4 
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HOW TO DO IT 





Improve Your Assembly Programs 


This is the third in a JOURNAL 
series. It was prepared by Carolyn 
Lillibridge, chairman of the speech 
department, Shorewood Highschool, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin. 

Next month’s “How to do it” will 
be on taking good school photos. 


Asseaty programing can be a dread- 
ful headache, as any teacher or prin- 
cipal will agree. Poorly prepared shows, 
restricted budget, and an _ overabun- 
dance of pep assemblies combine to pro- 
duce bored, 
ulcers for 


restless audiences and/or 


teachers. 


One Solution for Assembly 
Doldrums 


At Shorewood Highschool, we feel we 
have worked out a successful solution 
to the assembly problem. There are 
doubtless many other equally effective 
approaches, but we are partial to ours, 
since it has been working smoothly for 
10 years now and is heartily endorsed by 
students as well as faculty. 

\ senior speech group of 25, the As- 
sembly Training Class, has complete 
responsibility for weekly assembly pro- 
grams thruout the year. Students receive 
a full English-speech credit for this 
course. 

Almost from the opening day, the 
group is briskly involved in casting and 
directing the Welcome Back assembly 
given the second week of school. They 
get off to a good start because the pre- 
ceding class has already prepared plans 
for the first two assemblies. 


Responsibilities Are Assigned 

First in the order of class business is 
election of officers: chairman, executive 
secretary, publicity secretary, and libra- 
rian. The chairman carries on the busi- 
ness at hand, and the teacher, tho 
always available for help and guidance, 
keeps in the background as much as 
possible. 

The publicity secretary prepares all 
notices informing the school of coming 
assemblies. The executive  secretary’s 
main responsibility is preparing for in- 
clusion in the school notices the lists of 
those taking part in assemblies and 
therefore excused from their auditorium 
seats. 

The class librarian is in charge of 
files where a complete record of each 
production is kept to serve as a guide 
for the following classes. 

The class members are assembly moni- 
tors, and there is no teacher policing. 
These students also help with seating, 


and 
program. 


welcoming 
doors after 


guests, 
the 


exit 


opening 


Script Writing 

The class is broken down into small 
units for the script-writing projects. One 
group works on the French assembly 
while another is writing script for the 
health assembly. Naturally this sort of 
work requires skillful organization, and 
this is the chairman’s biggest job. 

Scripts are presented to the whole 
class for criticism and comment. No 
holds are barred in these sessions, but 
wounded egos are seldom a_ problem. 
The class is focused on the fact that an 
audience of 1100 students is depending 
on them for interesting and worthwhile 
assemblies. 

During the year, the class attempts to 
put as many different people from each 
grade on stage as possible. Last year 
the number was approximately 800. We 
felt that was a good record. Usually an 
Assembly Training person is in the cast 
only as a pinch-hitter for someone who 
is ill, or as a member of a group such 
as choir, band, or dance club. 

For each assembly a director is chosen 
from the class. A list of “specifics” helps 
him check on responsibilities. Careful 
rehearsal schedules are set up, and so 
faithfully do we hold to these that our 
rehearsals start on the dot and the cast 
is given a real work-out. 


Cooperation with Production Class 


Our “sister” is the Production Class 
which assumes responsibility for stage 
settings, lighting, and all other technical 
problems. The director and the stage 
manager of a particular assembly work 
together to synchronize the production. 

After each assembly the class libra- 
rian conducts a critical discussion to see 
how well the class has succeeded in its 
three-fold purpose—to educate, enter- 
tain, and inspire. Thus, we try to profit 
from our mistakes and improve the rest 
of the year’s programs. Critical comments 
and suggestions are added to the script 
before it is filed to guide future Assembly 
Training Classes. 

Each year a tentative assembly sched- 
ule is planned for the coming year. 
Every school activity has a chance to 
present one program. The type of pres- 
entation varies from talent 
serious dramas. 

Assembly Training Class is hard work 
for both students and teacher, but work 
so stimulating and worthwhile that it 
is a rewarding experience. 


shows to 
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Now You Have Them 


For the Intermediate Grades 
as well as the Primary 


The WONDER-STORY Books 


Traditional Literature Readers 
Grades 1-6 


Folk tales and legends, tall tales from our 
American heritage . . . humor, adventure, magic 

adapted for supplementary use in every 
reading program: 


I KNOW A STORY (Ist Reader) 

IT HAPPENED ONE DAY (2nd Reader) 
AFTER THE SUN SETS (3rd Reader) 
IT MUST BE MAGIC (4th Reader) 


THEY WERE BRAVE AND BOLD (5th 
Reader) 


THESE ARE THE TALES THEY TELL 
(6th Reader) 


Rou, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 




















Evanston, Ill. 








SUMMER SESSION 


SUMMER VACATION | 
in Friendly | 
OREGON 


1953 
SUMMER 


SESSIONS 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER TRAINING 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION Monmouth 


June 15 - August 7 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, La Grande POST SESSIONS: 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION Ashland August 10-28 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON................ Eugene 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE ............... Corvallis + 2UMe 22- 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION............ Portland ) August 14 


For Further Information Write to: 


ype’: , , 
Sify. 4= Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Sins #5 DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 

oS ~ 


Room 118G « 1620S. W. Park 
Portland 1, Oregon 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


1) 9 ww 
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Preview 


for the primary grades... 
C) Courtesy for Beginners 


(] Let’s Measure: Inches, 
Feet and Yards 


(Background for Reading & 
Expression) 


() Farmyard Babies 

(J Flipper, the Seal 

(] Hoppy, the Bunny 

(1) Mary Had A Little Lamb 
C) Mittens, the Kitten 

(J On the Way to School 


C) Peppy, the Puppy 


for the intermediate 
grades... 


(] Harmony in Music 
(114 reels) 


(] Rest That Builds 
Good Health 


C) Safety on the Way to 
School 


C] Safety with Everyday 
Tools 


J Simple Changes in Matter 


Unless otherwise noted, each film is one reel in { 
length and sells for $50 B & W or $100 color. 
Shorter or longer subjects are priced accordingly. 


My 
Wy 


Please send preview prints of the Coronet films checked. 
! understand there is no obligation except for transportation. 


Name of schoo! 


| Address City 


Your name 


To preview any or all of these superior 
Coronet teaching films, just check the titles you 
desire, fill in the information requested 

below, and mail this complete ad to: 


Coronet films 


Dept. N-353, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Position 

































for high schools... 

C) Ancient Egypt 

J] The English Language: 
Story of its Development 


C] How to Investigate 
Voeations 


a How to Prepare 
A Class Report 
(C) Japan: The Land 
and the People 
C] The Law of Demand 
and Supply 
C) Life in the Nile Valley 
C) Literature Appreciation: 
How To Read Essays 


(_] Personal Health for Girls 











CJ Personal Hygiene for Boys 


C] Personal Qualities 
for Job Success 


(_] Prehistoric Times: 


The World Before Man 


(] School Rules: 
How They Help Us 


[] Television: How It Works! 
(_] Understanding the Dollar 
([] Who Are The People 


of America? 


Zone State 
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CAPS : GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 
si = NTLE YASIMON : 
7 WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK I8 N-¥- 














“See’N’Say word game No. 1 


For children just learning to read. Designed 

to clinch the pre-primer sight vocabulary. 

Beautifully illustrated in color. $1.95 ea. ppd. 

School discount on 12 or more games—20%. 
For single game, please send check. 


VANCE R. LEE "USATIONAL 


1701 Brooklyn Ave. San Jose, Calif. 





































The Only Complete 
Vision-Screening Tests 


available to Schools 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distances; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Inbalance tests 
both for far point and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
3,000 SCHOOLS, AND IN MORE 
THAN 3,000 INDUSTRIES, enabling 
them to refer children and workers 
who need visual care to proper vision 
specialists, for analysis and profes- 
sional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 
trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, flat test cards, 
a graphic profile record form that 
gives a vivid overall picture of the 
subject’s visual skills. 


Write for circular. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
KEYSTONE 
VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 
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MONTERREY TEC. 


Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 
Member Association of Texas Colleges 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July {1 to August 22, 1953 
Intensive Spanish and English, History, 
Literature, Philosophy, Sociology, Govern- 
ment and Law, Geography and Geopolitics, 
Folklore. Arts and Crafts, Special 
Workshops. 
Write. for full informati on 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTE 
Escuela de Verano—Monterrey, NL MEX 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112 H. Fulton St.. New York 38, N.Y. 


Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Taz 


Send for Free 
Catalogue 


Drawing Textbook 
$]00 4 4 






Will virtually 
teach drawing 
for you! 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
DRAWING PROGRAM 


$48 So Reese Place 


Burbornk Colitorma 


TRAVEL AND STUDY IN EUROPE 


Unusual Study Trips Covering Europe 

from the Norwegian Fjords to Morocco 

INTERESTING - SECONOMICAL TOURS 
For Groups or Individuals 


From $550 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 


DID YOU KNOW 


This Nation had fourteen different Capitol build- 
ings, located in nine cities and five States? Further 
information will be sent to you—FREE. Write to, 
Capital City Publishing Co. 
1309-13th St. N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 





THE 
BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS 

AGENCY 


(Established 1925) 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore {, Md. 


Many vacancies listed, Middle 
Atlantic States, in teaching, 
and_ teacher-training. Write, 
yourself. 


and South 
administration, 
telling about 


Member N.A.T.A. 








The Most Distinguished Faculty in Mortuary Education 


Nationally Accredited 


Write to Registrar for Catalog 


WORSHAM COLLEGE 


OF MORTUARY SCIENCE 
Founded 


1901 West Jackson Boulevard Chicage 12, Illinois 








Audio-Visual Materials 
Films for Personal and Social 


Guidance 


Teacuess and administrators should find 
some of the following films effective in help- 
ing students understand the elements of suc- 
cessful personal and social living. The films 
were selected by Carolyn Guss of the In- 
diana Audio-Visual Center. Producers or 
distributors, indicated by the numbers in 
brackets, will supply rental and purchase in- 
formation as well as information concern- 
ing additional films they have produced in 
this area. 

Body Care and Grooming (motion pic- 
ture). This film and the four other two- 
reel films in the series, accompanied by five 
silent filmstrips, are correlated with a col- 
lege textbook on healthful living. They can 
also be used without the textbook or the 
filmstrips. 17 min. sd. b&w [4] Gr. 10-12, 
college. 

The Boss Didn’t Say Good Morning (mo- 
tion picture). The story of the chain of 
events resulting from the failure of a boss 
= say Lo morning. 11 min. sd. b&w. [5] 

"The Fun of Making Friends (motion pic- 
ture). Follows the case of Joey, a social out- 
cast, and his program for personality im- 
provement. 1] min. sd. b&w. [2] Gr. 1-6. 

How To Say No (Moral Maturity) (mo- 
tion picture). A small group of highschool 


students discusses the problem of saying 
“no” without losing friends. 11 min. sd. 
b&w. [2] Gr. 10-12. 

Human Beginnings (motion picture). 


Shows a first-grade class and their teacher 
talking about the baby expected in one of 
their homes. 23 min. sd. color. [1] Gr. 1-3, 
college, special. 

Other Fellows’ Feelings (motion picture) . 
An open-end film presenting alternative 
courses of action for handling a classroom 
incident which hurt a girl’s feelings. 11 min. 
sd. b&w. [6] Gr. 1-3, 7-9. 

Patty Garman, Little Helper (motion pic- 
ture). Follows six-year-old Patty, who lives 
on a small farm on the West Coast, thru 
one day’s activities and interests. 11 min. 
sd. color. [3] Gr. 1-3. 

Right or Wrong? (Making Moral Deci- 
sions) (motion picture). Presents an un- 
solved problem involving moral decisions 
affecting a gang of 13-year-olds. 11 min. sd. 
color. b&w. [2] Gr. 7-12. 

You and Your Family (motion picture). 
Shows typical family problems. 8 min. sd. 
b&w. [1] Gr. 4-12. 


[1] Association Films, 347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17; [2] Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1; 
[3] Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif.; [4] McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., Text Films Dept, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18; [5] Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
18; [6] Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
41st St., New York 17. 


[Continued from page 187] 
Dallas became better able to cope with 
them, his fears diminished, and his men- 
tal and physical health improved. 

One of the most important things 
Dallas learned was how to seek intel- 
ligent help for any problem that was too 
difficult for him to solve alone. 

—REED BUCKINGHAM, speech therapist, 
Public Schools, Northampton, Pa. 
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I had to step out of the room for 
a minute so one of my pupils 
could get to the pencil sharpener. 


LES LANDIN IN CTA JOURNAL’ 


Retirement 
When I get Up There, 
| hope God will give me some cherubim 
to teach. 
Not just the goody-good ones, 
But boys that slip away to play 
At marbles with the stars; 
A wistful child, perhaps, 
Who's just a little frightened with the 
There. 
Maybe He might even allow 
One young devil to slip in 
So I could bring him up to a front seat 
And feel at home. 
—VIRGINIA CHURCH in Teachers are 
People [Published by Wallace Heb- 
berd, Santa Barbara, Calif. $1] 


Vicarious but Jerky 


“AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY,” explained a stu- 
dent of Willa Holland [Bushton, Kans.], 


‘is written when alive by the person : 


concerned.” “Vicarious,” another of her 
pupils defined, “means having an ex- 
perience with another person.” 


Mrs. H. L. Cowden of Urbana, Ohio, 
teports the following answers on a high- 
school English test: 

“Pedagog: something with eight sides.” 

“Southpaw: a south field for pasture 
© grazing.” 


WHEN a Canton [Ohio] teacher asked 
one of his pupils to define “jerky” by 
wing it in a sentence, he received this 
response: “My brother is a jerky and 
tides a horse.” 


On Mar. 17, second-grade 
Maurine White of Geary, Okla., wrote 
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“St. Patrick’s Day’ on the blackboard. 

Pointing to the middle word, one 
child commented, “That’s just like my 
brother’s name, except it has that pos- 
itive S in it.” 


Rosert McCurpy, a highschool teach- 
er in Crossville Community Schools, 
Crossville, Ill., overheard one student 
overhauling another. Said the second 
coolly, “The feeling is neutral.” 


English Lit. 
““THANATOPSIS,” Wrote a Des Moines 


[ lowa] student, “teaches both a belief in 
life after death and before death.” 





IN PRACTICE teaching last year, Verna 
M. Lombard found on one of her Erie 
[Pa.] highschool-student’s papers this 
version of Polonius’ advice: 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night 

the day, 

Thou canst not then trust 

-any man. 








Emity HeMerer of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
whose class had discussed at great length 
the thread of interest concerning Silas 
Marner, asked on a test: “What are the 
two lines of interest in the novel?” 

One student answered, “The last two.” 


A youth who rode with might and main 


A crash—he died without a sound. 





Postmortem 


The shades of night were falling fast 
When thru an Alpine village passed 


To get across before the train. 


They opened up his head and found— 
Excelsior. 
—Rhode Island Tratlic Safety 
Reporter 


@ You are invited to share, thru the Re- 
cess columns, unintentional student hu- 
mor, typographical errors in the school 
newspapers, or doggerel you think other 
teachers might enjoy. 


“ 


The Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 
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td nd fave! 
AEKOAD 7 


Plan now to take a university-sponsored tour via TWA next 
summer and earn full college credit while you travel 


Again in 1953, TWA —world leader in educational air tours—will 
participate in the travel-study programs that have proved so 
enjoyable to .aousands in the past four years. Itineraries will include 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East and a tour around 
the world. Two to six weeks of resident study can be arranged in 
foreign universities. Other study tours will deal with special fields 
such as music, art, languages, political science, etc. 

Whichever tour you choose, you'll discover just how near you 
are to the rest of the world only when you fly. For 300-mile-an-hour 
TWA Constellations will whisk you to Europe overnight. And when 
you travel by TWA Sky Tourist, you save time and money. So start 
planning now for that thrilling, profitable vacation next summer. 
Mail the coupon below today. 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... nv tWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


1 am interested in: 


University credits 0 


Resident study ata 
foreign university 0 


Special countries 
or areas () 


(Specify) 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director Air World Tours, 
80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me information on the Trans World Airlines Educational 
Tours to be offered in 1953. 


NEA-WA 








Name 

Position 

Address 

City Zone 
State Phone No. 
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The teachers 


who made a movie 


The story of four workshops in nutrition and health education 


conducted by Stanford University and assisted by General Mills 


“Lights!” called out the Physical 
Education instructor, ‘‘Camera!”’ 
Peggy, the 6th grade teacher, 
switched on the spotlights; two grad- 
uate students operated the camera, 
while the script girl 
—timed the action. 


a school nurse 





Smoothly, the “‘stars’»—educators 
all—went through the scene, display- 
ing and discussing materials for the 
in-service training of teachers for 
elementary school nutrition-educa- 
tion programs. 


For this most unusual movie was 
part of the 1950 Stanford University 
summer workshop on health and nu- 
trition education. Its cast and tech- 
nicians were the staff and students; 
its plot was the day-by-day develop- 
ment of the workshop program. 


And more than its content was 
unusual. This movie was written, 
made and edited in eight days of the 
two-week workshop, and shown on 
the final day, complete with sound 
track music and commentary. Thanks 
to the persuasiveness and ingenuity 
of the ““company”’ in borrowing and 
building much necessary equipment, 
it cost a total of $70.80! 






Observing a well-planned 
school lunchroom 


192 


AN EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
FOR LEARNING 


As a device for stimulating learn- 
ing, the movie proved most success- 
ful. The 27 workshop students who 
produced it had to observe, inten- 
sively and critically, all the workshop 
activities. The final showing served 
as a visual review of the program for 
all the 102 workshop registrants. 


And the result was an authentic 
documentary, recording the organi- 
zation and methods of a nutrition- 
education workshop—most useful in 
stimulating nutrition and health 
education among other teaching and 
administrative groups. 


FOUR STANFORD WORKSHOPS 


The movie was a feature of one of 
four workshops on health and nutri- 
tion education conducted by Stan- 
ford University from 1948 through 
1951. Dr. Oliver Byrd, Professor of 
Education and Director of the De- 
partment of Hygiene, planned and 
directed them all. Financing, in the 
form of scholarships, was provided 
by General Mills, which also sup- 
plied prepared classroom materials 
and other teaching aids. 


Advertisement 





These projects were incorporated 
into the Stanford curriculum as reg- 
ular courses and provided credits for 
the graduate students and practicing 
educators who matriculated. 


TO ENCOURAGE NUTRITION 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


“Both the University and General 
Mills,” says Dr. Byrd, “were eager 
to stimulate health and nutrition ed- 
ucation throughout the public school 
systems of California and the West. 
It was determined that the Univer- 
sity could play an effective part 
through teacher-education projects 
designed to interest administrators 
as well as classroom teachers. 


“The general purpose agreed on 
for our four workshops was to edu- 
cate and assist school personnel in 
the development of school nutrition 
education programs as a part of 
broad school and community health 
programs. 


**Emphasis from the first,”’ explains 
Dr. Byrd, ‘‘was on a real sharing of 
learning experiences and accomplish- 
ments. The program of study was 
generally selected by the students. 
The group method of study was 
stressed and proved most fruitful.” 


WIDE RANGE OF 
COURSE CONTENT 


The workshop that made the 
movie dealt particularly with the 
problems of incorporating nutrition 
education into the school curricu- 
lum. It covered such matters as mo- 
tivating pupils toward better eating 
habits (they held a special “tasting 
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